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From W ar to Peace 


AND THE 
Demands of Commerce 








War demanded of the Underwood factory, 

the largest in the world, over 100,000 type- 
writers for the use of the United States and its 
allies. That we were able to supply this demand ° 
is a bright page in our history of success. 


Peace now recalls us to the needs of the 
public to which we owe our thanks, not only 
for its continued endorsement of our product, but 
for the patriotic patience it has shown during 
the period when all Underwoods were devoted 


to the necessities of war. 


Underwood typewriters are again 
available to the commercial world 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Ine. 
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The Standardization of the Operations 
of Office Work 


By W. H. Leffingwell, President, W. H. Leffingwell Company, Industrial and Management 
Engineers, Chicago 
Reprinted by permission from National B ffi ci ney Quarterly, August, 1918 ) 


r ke standardization of operations changed. There were in this system, forty 


requires an analysis of the follow- different alphabets. This necessitated a 
ing: card index to show in which set the corre- 
|) The necessity of the operation spondence was. Changing this to a simple 
The forms used, if any alphabetical system and tabbing the fold 


3 The tools, desk, a1 ‘quipmen* used 7 , , 

meee ee id equipmen® use ers for classification, obviated the neces- 
$ The motions and method of working . : ‘ 
sity of keeping the card index, reduced the 


It may be thought that all operations tine required to file and reduced the filing 


eing performed are necessary. This is , 
mg | . viene ' ‘e4 is : space required. 
lar from being true ‘lo udy as to , 
. . ae In another case a certain record was 


yse of verati an »thers ; r : 
¢ purpose of the operation and other being kept. Upon studying the purpose of 


- ; ‘ , +} this record it was found that it was a part 
her the work can be dispe nsed@ With of a system that had been abandoned one 
together or added to or combined with aia! ‘ 

- vear before. 


her operations. Naturally this study ~ Often very remarkable savings of time 


; 


at have to do with it, often shows that 


Se ge ee esse Ba may be made by a critical study of the 
which at first ‘appear unnecessary are but 7 y ps Lm sy 7 Sei ops 
semenaiiialt tia aidan tat dies io: el og oe of card index was headed up 

ntly In such cases the whole cycle NAME Henry Smith 

1 be studied. Srreer Appress 44 Wilson Ave 

For example, in one case a filing system Town Springfield State Ohio 
was designed so that a customer's letters This made it necessary for the typist to 
‘taveled from one alphabetical set to an- have four starting places and to use great 


as certain conditions in his case care in getting the names on the line. This 
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form was redesigned so as to leave a blank 
space at the top of the card and the name 
was then written thus 

Henry Smith 

44 Wilson Ave 

Springfield Ohio 

The 


cent in the 


result was a saving of 25 
labor. As 


twelve typists doing this work it was a sub 


immediate 


per there were 
stantial saving. 

In another case the card was designed 
so that about three quarters of an inch at 
the top was used for special symbols and 
the name and address were written below 
this space When searching for a card, it 
was necessary to spread the neighboring 
and look down 
instead of at 


in the design of 


ecards in the tray apart 
center of each 
the very top A change 
the card reduced the actual labor of find- 


ing cards 50 per cent 


towards the 


Much time in writing can be saved by 
the use of symbols—not only on cards, but 
on other kinds of forms as well. 

The tools of office work are pens, pencils, 
rulers, blotters, rubber stamps, punches, 
and the like 


and equipment, which include typewriters, 


These differ from machinery 


adding machines, folding machines, stamp- 
ing machines, pencil sharpeners, files, filing 
like. 


permit me 


cabinets, tubs, and the 
Space does not to describe 
many savings of time than can be effected 
through the study of the tools and equip 
ment A few suffices 


Many times it will be found that it pays 


illustrations must 


to use a special type of posting fountain 
pen, Ww hich permits the bookkeeper to avoid 
the thousands of motions ordinarily re- 
quired for blotting. Sometimes a pen is 
better than a pencil, sometimes the reverse 
Perhaps you will find that much time is 
wasted in sharpening pencils, which can 
easily be avoided. Copyholders make work 
easier for the typist 

save much floor space. 


Special shelves may 
Tables of computa- 
Not in- 


frequently you will find that homemade 


tions often save hours of figuring 


devices may prove better for your particu 
lar problem than patented articles. 

Half an hour spent in observing the mo 
tions of several workers engaged on the 
same operation will usually be enough to 
convince even a skeptical man that there 
are great 


possibilities for improvement. 
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motions oT 


Study the 


different 


typists see h 


many ways there are of moving 
the carriage inserting a piece of paper 


VW rtch a bookkeep« r 


If you study hin 


using the fingers 
posting into a ledger 
usually see many littl 


i\ oide d 


motions 


critically you will 


‘ 


motions tha in be 


And in studying 


how important it is to improve those m 


bear in mind 
tions that are repeated many times. For 
motion may be repeated 1,00 


Save .01 of a 


example, a 


times an hour minute o1 
minutes i 


If re 


a saving wil! 


and save ten 


+} 


each motion you 


more ian 16 


100 times, 


an hour per cent. 


peated only such 


mean but one minute an hour 


Again, motions which can be performed 
with a rhythm can be done more rapidly 
than those which are quite irregular. The 
habit of spec d is hard to break—therefor: 


workers form this habit 
When settled upon the right 
motions, standardize them, and teach then 
to all the workers performing that opera 
tion The 
all can pe rform the operations at the de 


it pays to have 


you } ave 


training should continue unt 
sired speed 
Another li: of study that hand 


pays 
; : “a 
somely in the office is the analysis of c« 


plaints. They run in classes, as a rul 
Standardize these classes and keep statis 
tics on them Also study the causes of t! 
complaints. Each class of complaint m 


of investigation. Bi 


rresent a spec ial line 
} 
fundament 


ly down to 
vou will most certainly find ways to 
prove conditions and you may even elimi 
The statis 


continued on each class 


nate certain classes altogether 
tics should he 
complaint until you have entirely elin 


a complaint whic! 


‘ 


inated it In one cast 
caused at least fifty letters of explanatio 
a day was traced to five words in the ir 


When __ these 


changed the complaint was almost entire! 


structions words wer 
eliminated 

After 
proper m¢ thod for performing each 0} 
you will undoubtedly have prett; 
standards of accomplishment 


vou have determined upon 


tion, 
de finite 
maximun 


mind. If you expect to get 

ficiency in other words, if you ex] 
workers to perform the standard—it 1s 
obvious that you must measure careful 
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work that is done and compare it with 
it you expect to be done. 

| have used the following method to de 
mine the percentage 

standardized 


dot s not 


of efficiency of 
‘kers performing 
5 This method 
it deal of figuring, yet enables you to 


opt ra 
require a 


pare the efficie ney of one clerk with 


ther, whether or not they happen to be 
g lirst let me 


few necessary definitions. 


wed on similar work. 


give 
lime Unirr—aA time unit is one hour. In 
8-hour working day there are, of course, 
units. In a week, there 
» time units, allowing 4144 hours for 
turday; and in a pay period the number 
es from 96 to 104 
rteen days, times eight time units). Of 


t time are 


units (twelve to 


rse, holidays must be deducted. 

STANDARDIZED OpEerRATIONS—Operations 
which time studies have been made, and 
standard set, are called 
ndardized The bonus is 
d only on standardized operations. 


production 
operations. 
OPERATIONS 


U NSTANDARDIZED Opera- 


ns which have not yet been studied, or 
} 


vhich you consider not sufficiently im- 
wrtant to study, are called unstandardized 
erations. 

\ Work Unir—A work the 
tandard production in one hour on an 
eration. For example, if Standard Num- 
1 is at the rate of 1,000 an hour, 1,000 
one work unit: 5.000 is five work units: 

If Standard Number 2 is only 


10 an hour, then 5,000 is ten work units. 


unit is 


1 so on. 


To Finn tue Rare or Erriciency Use 


FoLtLowine RuLes 


i} 
1. One hour’s production at the stand- 
1 rate equals one work unit. 

2. The actual production divided by the 


ndard production an hour, equals the 
ber of work units produced. For ex- 
le: If 2,000 of Standard Number 1 
produced and the Standard 
1 is 1,000 an hour, it is evident 
two work units have been produce d 
The number of work units produced, 
ided by the number of hours worked, or 
time units, equals the percentage of 
rage efficiency. For example: If the 
standard rate is 1,000 an hour, and 2,000 
are performed in two hours, the method of 
iguring would be as follows: 


rate on 
ber 
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Work unit 

Divided by time units worked.‘ 
Or, take another exampk 
Work units produced .« I 


or 50 
Divided by time 2 . 


Worx Unrrs 
In order that still more figur- 


inits worked 
laBLEs FiGURING 


PRODUCED 


FOR 


ing may be eliminated, it is suggested that 
prepare tables for different rates of 
production similar to the following: 


you 


Standard-Production an 


Hour 


Work Units 125 150 175 200 


05 ~ 9 10 
10 , 18 20 
15 : 2: 27 30 
20 2 36 40 
20 ‘ 50 
0 ‘ etc. 
5 
) 
45 
50 
55 
60 


ACCOUNTING U NSTANDARDIZED 
Work anv Ip_te Time—Under this method 
it is unnecessary to account for any time 
except that spent on unstandardized opera- 
tions, or in idleness; the balance, it is as- 
sumed, is spent on standardized work. For 
example, if an operator worked two time 
units — two unstandardized 
work, and was idle one-half time unit— 
one-half hour—while waiting for work, it 
is assumed that the balance of the day five 
and one-half hours—was spent on stand- 
ardized work. It makes no difference on 
how different standardized opera- 
tions the operator worked. The method 
what her percentage of 


FOR 


hours — on 


many 


shows exactly 
efficic ncy was, 
Keepinc Track or UNSTANDARDIZED 
Worx—lIt is suggested that the following 
method be used for keeping track of un- 
standardized work 


Provide a per similar to the at 
tached sample (Exhibit No. 1) for the operator 
when she begins an unstandardized operation. 

This slip she takes to the head of the depart- 
ment, or some other person delegated for the 
purpose, who punches on this slip the hour the 
operator begins on the unstandardized work. 

When the unstandardized work is finished, 
she again takes the slip to the head of the de- 
partment and has it punched. 

The space shown on the slip between the time 


slip of p 
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Date 


Name 


12 [18 124/30) 36/42 | 48|54/60 
Fi 4iSi;617;, 86; 910 





Total Units 











Exuisir No. 1 
the operator started on the work and the time 
she finished is easily figured in tenths of an 
hour. One Of these slips should be provided 
for each operator each day, to be turned in at 
night. 

The operator should, herself, do the figuring 
of the number of tenths of hours, in order that 
this may not have to be done by someone else 

At the end of the pay period, these slips are 
totaled. The entire amount of time spent on 
unstandardized work and in idleness, figured in 
time units, is deducted from the number of time 
units in the pay period. It is assumed that th« 
balance represents the total time units spent on 
standardized operations. 

Keepine Track or tHe Work Done—I 
suggest also that each operator be given a 
special slip printed with the amounts of 
work that may be given out—from the low- 
est quantity of work given at any one time, 
to the highest amount that can be pro 
duced in a pay period (see Exhibit No. 2) 
These slips are distributed to the opera 
tors at the beginning of the pay period and 
kept by them until the pay roll is to be 
made up. 

When work is given to the operator, the 
person who delivers it marks with a dis 
tinctive colored pencil or punch the quan- 
tity given. 

At the time more work is given to the 
operator, the new amount is added to the 
amount previously given, and the last fig 
ure therefore shows the total amount of 
work given to her up to that time. 
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In order that the operator may know a 
all times her percentage of efficiency, | 
suggest that a slip similar to the attached 
(see Exhibit No. 3) be given to each opera 
tor at the beginning of the pay period upon 


which she can record her daily time units 
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Pay Period 








Name, 





Standard Operation No. 


Work Unit Equals 










Hundreds 


415 
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r daily output. The object of this 
rd is to furnish a daily stimulus to the 
jloyee to maintain or beat her previous 
rds 
[he opportunities for using the business 
roscope in the office, I wish to repeat 
oncluding, are exceedingly numerous. 
the office that seems to function most 
othly, I have found, usually reveals 
imperfections — and 
absurdities of method that hinder 
loss in many ways, but 
the volume 


work, and caus 


ly through failing to get 


Bonus 
lime 


Amount 


Deduct 


Time 
Units 


EXHIBIT 


oc 


WRITER 


a | 
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of work that should be obtained with the 
same amount of effort. This field is com- 
paratively new in efficiency work, and I 
should be the last to say that the methods 
described here are in any way final. Many 
improvements are to be expected. These 
methods do have the merit, however, of 
having effected savings, frequently astound 
ing, in offices where they have been applied. 
And I think you will grant that they are 
based fundamentally on mere sound com 
mon sense—exhaustive analysis, plus pains 
taking synthesis 


Per Cent 
Efficiency 


Work 
Units 
Done 

6 120 


Remarks 


12 Not feeling well 
4 


16 L06& 
5 L1I3% 


No 3 


_ 


{> 


Paying for Victory 


Carter Giaes 
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Shoe Manufacture in New England 
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A Department of Assistancé for the Shorthand Learner and Others t 

Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City : 

lts purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. The editor } 

I sanvites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners : 
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| Some Suggestions about Fast Shorthand 


Writing 


UPERT P. SORELLE is known to 

all shorthand writers as a trainer of 

young experts, and an important fea- 
ture of his method is training on new mat- 
ter. This is a radical departure from the 
nethods advocated by some of the old-time 
writers who wrote and rewrote the same 
irticle from twenty-five to three hundred 
The following is from “Expert 
Shorthand Speed Course”’: 


times. 


When the student has completed the prin- 
iples and can apply them correctly at a mode- 
ite rate of speed, is familiar with the common 
and has acquired a neat style of 
vriting from repeated matter, new matter is 
nquestionably the kind of practice he must 
have. This is contrary to the usually accepted 
eory of shorthand training; but it is, never- 
eless, the correct one. The principal difficul- 
is to make the student understand what a 
yper basis for speed practice is. Nothing 
t of a mastery of every principle in the 
ext and a ready familiarity with the word- 
gns and phrases is sufficient. If you are not 
ire of the old words, what can you expect to 
» with the new 
rhe student who starts in to practice on new 
itter with a poor preparation is surely doom- 
ed to disappointment. In the first place, his 
word-forms will not be brief enough, and his 
phrasing will be so uncertain and inconsistent, 
his style of writing so poor, that speed and 
ecuracy will be simply impossible. 
New dictation should be given slowly at 
first, but always with sufficient speed to keep 
he writer busy. At the beginning of new dic- 
tation a good deal of attention must be concen- 
ited on hand control. Pass from one outline 
inother smoothly, without a perceptible stop. 
n’t make false with the pen—make 
ery movement with a definite end in view 
{im to make the outlines accurately, so that 
hesitation or doubt may be incurred in 
iding, but do not draw them. Accurate 
iracters can be made with a free, flowing 
vement if attention is given to this feature 
is just as easy to learn to write accurately 
1 rapid rate as at a slow one. 


nrases, 


hor 


ones? 


moves 
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David Wolfe Brown, the Congressional 
reporter, book, “The Factors of 
Shorthand Speed,” is generally accepted 
as a valuable contribution to the speed 
problem, brings out the importance of reg- 
practice 


whose 


ular and outlines a 


schedule. 

There ought not to be occasion to say that 
practice, to be in the highest degree improving, 
must be ceaselessly continued from day to day 

a regular quantity of practice at a regular 
time. Some students who fancy they are 
“practicing shorthand,” give to the study, for 
example, half an hour one day, and fifteen 
minutes the next. Then interval of 
two or three days with no practice at all; then 
a day when, to “make up for lost time,” prac- 
tice may occupy perhaps forty-five minutes or 
possibly an hour; then utter suspension of 
practice for perhaps a week or more. Such 
irregular or intermittent practice is of little 
or no value for the cultivation of speed. Where 
shorthand practice is merely a “side issue”— 
where simply odds and ends of time are devoted 
to it—little advancement can be expected. 

Three or four hours daily, in some cases five 
or six, are not too much for the various 
branches of shorthand practice, if the zealous 
student is fortunate enough to command that 
much time. Where a large amount of time 
can be daily given to the acquirement of short- 
hand skill, the different branches of study 
and practice may be diversified in accordance 
substantially with the following schedule: 

1. Careful copying from correct shorthand 
for the purpose of acquiring or preserving a 
symmetrical and legible style (which constant 
writing under “speed pressure” tends to im- 
pair and destroy), and for the purpose of 
accumulating gradually “a reporting vocabu- 
lary.” This copying may embrace separate 
words properly selected (including wordsigns, 
contracted forms, etc.), sentence-matter, or 
phrases. 

2. The writing of this memorized matter 
from dictation as rapidly as it can be done 
correctly. 

3. The writing of new 


practice, 


comes an 


matter from dicta- 


tion, it being borne in mind that the reader 
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should not pause to enable the writer to con- 
struct or recall the outline of some difficult 
word. A portion of this dictation should be 
directed to cultivating in the manner already 
described the word-carrying faculty. 

4. The reading back of considerable por- 
tions of all dictated matter, it being remem- 
bered that this reading back should always 
include some matter written on a previous day. 

5. Writing offhand from dictation new and 
difficult words, with the least possible hesita- 
tion, so that the student may learn not to be 
staggered when called on to write a word 
which he has never written before. 


Willard B. Bottome, a New York re- 
porter and author of the ““The Stenographic 


Expert,” outlines six rules for speed 
practice. 
In my experience I have found that six 


rules in speed practice must be carefully fol- 
lowed, viz.: (1) Study for accuracy first of 
all. (2) Copy new matter into shorthand care- 
fully. (3) Have a good dictator read to you 
at no greater speed than you can take, consist- 
ent with perfect reading back of notes. (4) 
Always read back what is dictated. (5) Don’t 
make impossible phrases; phrasing aids speed 
very materially if not overdone. (6) By all 
means use a pen. 

The groundwork of your system of stenogra- 
phy is an important element. Detail of outline 
and comparison of conflicting strokes must be 
carefully studied. You must exclude from your 
mind the idea that the shortest outline is al- 
ways the best—very often it is the worst. 

For years I have followed the plan of copy- 
ing new matter into shorthand at least one 
hundred times (each article), especially any 
new phrase, contraction, or short cut I am 
about permanently to adopt in my reporting 
work. 

If you would make copperplate notes, you 
must follow this copying system carefully and 
conscientiously—it gives a firmness to notes 
and enables one to read them instantly. 

There can be no doubt that constant dicta- 
tion by a good reader materially aids in the 
attainment of speed, but a poor dictator is an 
abomination, and, in my opinion, worse than 
none 

A brief quotation from Sidney H. God- 
frey, a well-known English writer who 
formerly held the Miner Medal, brings out 
the importance of a good foundation, vo- 
cabulary building and daily dictation 
practice. 

The essentials for acquiring high speed in 
shorthand, in my opinion, are an absolute fin- 
ger-tip knowledge of the theory of the system; 
a light and neat style of writing; the writing 
of the same characters always for a word; 
and continuous practice on all kinds of matter. 
My own method of practice has been to find 
out the best form for each word, and always 
use that form; to have daily practice on news- 
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paper leading articles and speeches, read as 
fast as you can talk, without knowing the rate 
of speed; to note all unfamiliar words; to 


take dictation practice from an experienced 
reader. 

Fred H. Gurtler, in an article in the 
Gregg Writer én “Building Speed,” 


stresses the importance of the foundation, 
a point which the beginner must keep con 
stantly in mind. 

There is considerable similafity between th« 
ordinary rules of building construction, whe 
ther of small buildings or skyscrapers, and the 
rules governing the development of speed 
Where only a slight foundation is laid, a build 
ing which places but a small burden upon the 
foundation may be erected. The severe strains 
and stresses common to great buildings can be 
endured only by foundations broad and deep 
and strong. In shorthand, we have the founda 
tion, the superstructure, the rough, strong 
timber to stand the strains and stresses, the 
smaller parts to aid and assist the structural 
outline, and then the refinements and finishing 
touches, the decorations and ornamentations. 

The foundation of shorthand is the theory. I 
am reminded here that thousands of young 
men and women have hurried over the founda- 
tion and have failed to give it the serious 
thought or devote to it the patient effort which 
it is rightfully entitled to receive. In general 
building construction, it is the — mixture 
of stone, mortar and water placed in proper 
relation each to the other which continually 
resists, restrains and holds firm the burdens of 
weight and stress for which a foundation is in 
tended. Again referring to shorthand, if we 
have not thoroughly mastered the theory, our 
ability will be constantly lessened by our fail 
ure to apply the abbreviating principle or some 
more elemental theoretical principle. The 
trouble with most of us is that our foundation 
is only sufficient to support a structure the 
size of a bungalow and when it comes to the 
matter of salary or of speed we expect in 
comparison a skyscraper. 

J. M. Shaffer, well known to our readers 
as a rapid and accurate shorthand writer, 
read a paper before the last convention of 
the E. G. S. A. on “Some Hints on Speed 
Building in Shorthand.” Mr. Shaffer's 
conclusions are drawn from his experience 
in connection with the speed classes con 
ducted by the Washington G. S. A., an as 
sociation composed of government stenog- 
raphers ambitious to gain greater skill as 
shorthand writers. His suggestions about 
the development of a free style of writing 
are of interest. 


A fourth defect which we observed, 
which we found much easier to eradicate thar 
any of those previously mentioned, was that 
many of the writers were still drawing their 


and 
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itlines instead of writing them with a bold, 
free movement. If this fault is not overcome, 
the writer, although he may improve his ac- 
curacy by practice, can never increase his speed 
to any extent. The way we obviated this dif- 
iculty was to force the writers above their real 
peed for a minute or two and make them 
write ten or twenty words a minute faster, tell- 
ng them to let all thought of accuracy go en- 
tirely. The result of this often was a mass of 
otes that they couldn’t read, but we found that 
when a “take” was dictated at their normal 
speed again, the members were writing with a 
much freer movement than before. In a few 
months almost every one of the writers had 
gotten out of the habit of drawing his outlines, 
ind there was a distinctly noticeable increase 
in speed. However, in this connection a word of 
caution must be given not to overdo this forcing 
ind thus destroy the accuracy of the notes. 
Sufficient penmanship work must be given to 
overcome any ill effects which might result 
from the temporary shattering of the notes. 


Se 
8 ry. . . “ 
The Termination “ Est”’ 
N RESPONSE to several requests the 
following explanation is given of the 
method of writing the termination est. 
The termination est is generally ex- 
pressed by es, the final ¢ being omitted in 
accordance with the principle for the omis- 
sion of ¢t or d at the end of words. Just to 
make this more explicit let us put it in this 
way: 
(1) The termination est is expressed by 


es in words ending with a consonant when 
the word is written in full: 


"4 


Key: briefest, broadest, cheapest, choicest, 
coldest, fondest, harshest, keenest, latest, neat- 
est, promptest. 

This applies also to wordsigns or con- 
tractions when the final consonant of the 
shorthand form is also the final consonant 
of the word: 


Key: longest, soonest, strangest, youngest. 

(2) The termination est is expresed by 
st, disjoined, after words ending with a 
vowel or a reversed circle, after wordsigns, 
contractions or joined suffixes: 
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pinis ap, Gon : 
, Zz 
boas - 
, f 
Key: angriest, gloomiest, brainiest, lowest, 


busiest, truest, dearest, direst, merest, nearest, 
clearest, kindest, simplest, hatefulest, humblest. 

Notes: (a) When the form is distinctive ef 
may be joined: 


3 “3 é ¥ 


Key: fullest, greatest, smallest. 
(b) For earliest and highest these brief forms 
are used: 


oOo 


To Stenography 


Somewhere, in a manual 
Of shorthand rhetoric, 
Appears this phrase, concise but true, 
O charming hieroglyphic! 
In flowing curves, most curiously, 
On memory’s page it has engraved this 
filigree: 
“The lithe and noble art, Stenography.” 


Yea, it is so, unwaveringly so! 
Thou art a lithe and noble art: 
For serpentine swiftness, grace and skill, 
Where is thy counterpart? 
Ev’n eloquence, by man decreed 
The fluent art; hath found her paramount 
in thee 
Most silent art, Stenography. 


Perchance, in terpsichorean art 
Dwells what embodies thee: 

The glide, curve, whirl, expectant pause, 
Thus, spirit of the dance reveals. 

And yet! each subtle step, howe’er minute, 
Long hath been skilled through music’s rhyth- 

mic note; like thee, 

The brain thy lute, Stenography. 


To what avail a wingéd hand 
If not allied with mind? 
Only when burnished to a high degree 
Thy greatness doth define. 
This storehouse must continually 
Thy influx yield to hand, heart, will, 
The recompense, Ah! it shall be 
Lithe, noble art—we've conquered thee! 
—Frieda Wanener 
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lhese letters are selected from “Constructive Dictation” by Edward Hall Gardner) 
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Second Wind =* 


By Dolly M. 


NE of my soldier brothers, home on 
() leave the other day, was talking of 

life in the “rest’”’ camps behind the 
firing line in and Flanders. He 
spoke of cross-country runs in 
which he had taken part. His words set 
me thinking 


France 
various 


In a cross-country run there are always 
some who drop out at the first feeling of 
exhaustion. Their lungs are burning, their 
heads are swimming, the pulse in wrist and 
a trip-hammer, to 
go another yard is against nature! So they 
throw up their hands and drop out. Other 
runners have precisely the same sensations, 
but gamely grit their teeth and stick it. 
‘Drop dead they may; drop out they won't 
And behold, their 


relieve the bursting lungs, and the runners 


temple is beating like 


“second wind’ comes to 
speed onward as fresh as the proverbial 
daisy. 

Now, girls, you may take it from me that 
the “second wind” rule applies, not only to 
a cross-country run, but to any task what 
ever, physical or mental; certainly it ap- 
Many, 


times when taking fast dictation in 


plies to speed work in shorthand. 
many 
my own student days I have wanted, badly 
My father was 
a martinet; he would allow no such thing 
“Stick it, girl,” he would say, “you will get 
your second wind in a minute.” And sure 
enough I always did. I recall, too, that 
just before I left the house to sit for my 
first speed certificate (the Society of Arts 
father said, “Be 


For one thing, it 


wanted, to drop the pencil 


100 words a minute) my 
sure to take the 80 test 
will familiarize you with the reader’s voice : 
for another, it will limber up vour fingers.”’ 

Those words were words of wisdom. Ex 
actly what happened was this: I was so 
nervous that I got the 80 test with difficulty 
with so very much difficulty that I knew 
that to attempt the 
Nevertheless, I did attempt it, and, to my 
surprise and delight, I got it with ease. Bet 
ter still, I had very, very little trouble when 
I told my father. He smiled 
“There was nothing miraculous about it,” 
he said “By taking the 80 test you got 
vour second wind; that is to say, you rid 


100 test was hopeless 


transcribing 


Morris 


yourself of your nervousness and at the 
same time limbered up your fingers.”’ 

The moral of this little article can be 
boiled down to If you want to 
do your best Vast 
people never call upon their reserves, never 
tap the deeper levels of energy in their 
make-up. They somehow don’t seem to re 
alize that such levels exist. The shorthand 
student whose desire it is to 
“speed artist” must stick it. When one is 


1 sentence 


stick it! numbers of 


become a 


working up speed there comes a time when 
one feels that one is pushing at a closed 
door that has somehow become stuck. 

Girls, the door will remain forever stuck 
unless you summon your reserves to your 
assistance. If you want to attain real high 
speed in shorthand you must not drop the 
pencil at the first symptoms of fatigue. You 
must by sheer will power force the muscles 
to greater and still greater effort; and as 
the days go by you will find, not only that 
your speed is increasing, but that your 
“first wind” lasts longer and still longer. 
and that your reserves are always ready 
at call.—The Educator, London 
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The AX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





This Department is the official mouthpiece of 
the O. G. A. The purpose of the organization 
is to encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistio merit. 


How to become a member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that repre- 
sent your best work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other 
for comparison with the published plate. If 
the specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will be sent 
you. Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and you may 
try again. To secure approval notes must be 





correct in theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 


A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded*to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence 
This is the highest credential awarded for 
artistic shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership certificate 
to those whose notes warrant it. Members 
may become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to it will be sent or 
request. 


secure 





Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
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Work Will Tell 


O you remember the first time you 
iD. made a copy of a shorthand plate 

and compared it with the original? 
Probably that was one of the times when 
you just about decided that you were not 
cut out to be a shorthand writer. I say “one 
of the times” because most of us have sev 
eral of them, number one being after the 
first glance at a page of notes, when every- 
thing looks alike, and nothing looks like 
anything; number two, when you first try to 
get the “hump” in “gr,” or any one of sev- 
eral of our little tricks that we turn so easily 
later. 

But we keep going and begin to feel quite 
capable, until one day we make a copy of a 
plate! The fellow that tries to get the mat- 
ter given in one of the plates into a space 
only 5” x 7” doesn’t need to be told any- 
thing about optical illusions. After several 
trials he knows very well that it can’t be 
done—only it is there. And the most dis- 
tressing thing about it all is that there 
seems to be plenty of room, when it is per 
fectly plain from just trying to put the 
stuff in that space that there isn’t. What 
1 great thing it would be for the boys who 
went “over there,” when space in the boats 


was scarce, to have had one of these short 
hand artists handy to stow them all away 
and leave lots of room, as they do with 
their shorthand plates. 

So we decide to quit, but don’t. And 
finally we “make ‘em small” and “make ‘em 
smaller” until at last we get the whole thing 
down, and are proud of it, even though it 
does look a little crowded. Then we com 
pare it with the original—and come to the 
decision that shorthand wasn’t meant for 
us! Makes us feel about like I imagine our 
sailor boys must feel when they first step 
out in public in those double-barrelled in 
verted funnels they have for trousers. This 
first copy looks just about as graceful and 
fits the page just about as well as that, and 
it is a hard moment for the aspiring short- 
hander I'll admit. But work will tell. From 
that unsightly, discouraging start, intelli- 
gent practice will make you a shorthand 
artist and you will be able to do with a free- 
dom and ease that make them a real joy, 
those things that at this point seemed ut- 
terly impossible of accomplishment. It is 
just simply up to you. 

Ninety per cent of the specimens that are 
rejected out of those submitted for applica 
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Plate for May O. G. A. Test 
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tions for membership in the O. G. A. show 
unmistakably the lack of sufficient practice. 
“Experience maketh a ready man” and ex- 
perience maketh a ready shorthand writer 
too. And you do not get “experience” in 
practicing one O. G. A. test, even if you 
do work faithfully on it. That isn’t enough 
practice. You have got to write and write 
and write to become a “ready” writer and 
you've got to be a ready writer before you 
will be a good writer and deserve an O. G. 
' A. Certificate. 

In the O. G. A. I am concerned with the 
individual work of every one of you. I want 
to see each of you make the very best writer 
you can of yourself. Dealing at long range 
and in the impersonal way we have to fol- 
low in most cases, you can’t very well re- 
alize how much consideration and thought 
your work receives here. The business of 
the O. G. A. is making good notes out of 


bad notes. We're proud of the fine speci- 


mens we get, but it is the ones that show 
good progress from poor beginnings that 
are most encouraging. One excellent teach 
er writes in a letter accompanying the sec 
ond large club of papers she has submitted 
this season: “These pupils are not the most 
talented, but they worked hard to 
bring their penmanship up to a good style.’ 


have 


Another teacher says in submitting sec 
ond tests for a group of pupils who failed 
on the first trial: “I think the work of last 
month was a great inspiration to my class 
for the writers of the inclosed papers have 
put more effort on this test than on the 
former one.” 

These things please us greatly. In a way 
the pupil who fails on his first trial for an 
O. G. A. Certificate gets much more out of 
the department than the one who qualifies 
Hundreds of papers that are passed are 
near the dividing line—just good enough 
to get by. There must be such a line and 
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so long as there is, membership certificates 
must be issued to many whose work is only 
1 little better than that of many others 
whose specimens are rejected. The one who 
fails is impressed with the deficiencies of 
his work and stimulated to greater efforts 
for improvement. “‘Work will tell” and 
before long he becomes not only as good a 
writer as his fellow student who got by 
with the first test, but usually a much bet- 
ter one. Teachers especially should keep 
this condition in mind and follow up the 
work of those students to whom certificates 
re issued. In practically all cases where 
several papers from a club are rejected and 
others passed, the ones that are accepted 
for certificates will show in a general way 
the same defects thaf are pointed out in 
the rejected specimens. Care should be 
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taken to point out to the successful candi 
dates that securing their certificates means 
only that their work has been accepted as 
being developed beyond a minimum low 
grade and in many cases their greatest 
progress is still to be made. “Satisfactory” 
work to the O. G. A. examiner and satisfac 
tory work to the individual writer and his 
teacher may very possibly be, and in most 
cases should be, quite different. Upon you, 
the individual, must rest the responsibility 
of making a maximum out of your capabili 
ties. Only as you measure up to this re 
sponsibility are you entitled to credit and 
only in relation to your capabilities do 
standard awards reflect credit 
But handicapped or favored, remember that 


“work will tell,” only it must be your work. 


upon you. 


The Superior Merit Certificate as a 
School Standard 


N the O. G. A. Department of the 
August, 1918, Gregg Writer, I outlined 
our ideas as to the proper requirements 

on which to base an award of the Certifi- 
cate of Superior Merit. In that article I 
endeavored to make it clear that we expect 
only writers of exceptional natural ability, 
or those who have had an extended course 
of training to qualify for this certificate. 
We have aimed to issue it only to those who 
write practically perfect shorthand. It is 
intended to represent the highest award for 
irtistry and the requirements of candidates 
for the certificate must be maintained at a 
high level if the certificate is to have the 
significance that ought to attach to it. 

Much as we are inclined to require a high 

standard of writing from pupils we serious- 
ly doubt the advisability of setting up the 
QO. G. A. Certificate of Superior Merit as 
1 test of fitness for these young writers. 
Now and then we find a pupil who because 
of natural aptitude or special interest de- 
velops so fine a style as to justify applica- 
tion for this certificate, but in the large per- 
entage of cases the work of students at its 
best can hardly be expected to show the re- 
finement of form and the freedom and flu- 
ney of movement that are the result of 


long practice and the perfect confidence 
and control that are acquired through it. 

If pupils who do good work as judged 
by ordinary standards cannot hope to 
merit this award, it is probably unwise to 
set up the certificate as an expected accom- 
plishment. We may try to make it plain 
that the standard is high and that only the 
very best work can be expected to receive 
the recognition of this certificate, but this 
will not prevent a sense of disappointment 
when papers are rejected, as they must 
surely be rejected in a great many cases. 

Our ambition for the Certificate of Su 
perior Merit is that it shall be looked upon 
by teachers as a proper test of their own 
skill, because the teacher is a professional 
writer and should be an expert. She should 
avail herself of every possibility for criti- 
cism that will tend to improve the quality 
of her work. If she fails to secure the de- 
sired credential on trial, it is very 
proper for her to try again and she has the 
time to do it. These conditions do not main- 
tain with the pupils, who under the most 
favorable conditions could not be ready to 
try for the higher certificate until close to 
the end of their school work. 


one 
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Correspondents in Shorthand 


r HE list which follows contains the 

T names of those who have written us 
of their desire to correspond with 

other readers of the Gregg Writer in 

shorthand: 

Evelyn Alexander, Concordia, Kans. 

Leo Alvaredo, Av. Republica de Chile, 128, 
Mexico, D. F. (Writes Spanish Shorthand) 

Clarence Anderson, 617 FE. Division St., Lock 
port, Ill 


M. A. Barr, 8204 W. Third St., Los Angeles, 
Cal 

W. C. Begley, 201 I St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Eugenia M. Bolton, 209 N. Ninth St., Columbus, 
Miss. 

Fred Cook, C. A. S. D., Fort Monroe, Va. 

Arthur D. Church, 39a Waldron Road, Earls 
field, London, S. W. 18, Eng. 

Bessie R. Curran, 643 Gee St., Fresno, Cal. 

Catherine M. Curran, 643 Gee St., Fresno, Cal. 

F. Melville Danesford, P. O. Box 187, Bulawyo, 
S. Rhodesia, S. Africa. 

Ethel R. Day, Tulsa Business College, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Joseph Fedorko, Jr., 22 E. 25th St., Bayonne, 
N. J. 

J. Walter Ferman, Room 1234, Great Northern 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

H. Fletcher, 3 Bristol St., Salterhebble, Hali- 
fax, Yorks, Eng. 

Chas. E. Findlay, 710 N. 
Ohio. 

Dora Gotlieb, 608 Prospect Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 

Willett Haggerty, 254 River St., Red Bank, 
N. J. 

Axel W. Hansen, 1310 Vine St., Manistee, Mich. 

Clara B. Hayden, Palmyra, Mo. 

Gretchen J. Heupel, 307 McCollum St., LaPorte, 
Ind. 

Phillips Jillson, 849 Front St., Portland, Oreg. 

Lillian E. Lake, 46 Hanover St., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Alma A. 

Edward Mattson, 1315Y, S. 
Nebr. 

Anna McGavran, Minneapolis, Kans. 

Oliver E. Milburn, 601 Van Buren St., Jackson 
ville, Fla. 

Anna M. Myers, 6532 Woodlawn 
Chicago, IL 

Lucie Blanche Owen, Swift Spinning Mills, Col 
umbus, Ga. 


Park St., Columbus, 


Luther, N. Grove St., Normal, II. 
29th St., Omaha, 


Ave., Apt. 2, 


Fausto Percy, P. O. Box 241, Ponce, Porto 
Rico. (Writes Spanish Shorthand). 

Joseph F. Perry, 612 Spencer Ave., San Jose, 
Cal. 


William Roegner, 369 Hunt St., Detroit, Mich 
J. Raymond Roets, YLC, c/o U. S. Naval Port 
Office, Trieste, Italia, Irredenta 


Ruth L. Seeger, 44 West St., Oneonta, N. Y. 

Emeline Sanford, 85 Walnut St., Coldwater, 
Mich. 

Bertha FE. Serex, 31 Baldwin Place, Bloomfield, 
N. J. 

John C. Sheldon, Ivy Cottage, 
Erdington, Birmingham, Eng. 

Gladys F. Smith, 312 S. Detroit St., 
taine, Ohio 

John Solt, Central Y _ & He 
N. Y. 

Emma L. Taylor, 331 
Glendale, Cal. ° 

A. L. Whitenack, P. O. Box 451, Gary, W. Va 

Sydney Herbert Williams, Jr., 2618 Gough St., 
San Francisco, Cal 


New Oscott, 


Bellefon 
Brooklyn, 
Windsor 


West Road, 


July O. G. A. Test 
(Good until August 25, 1919) 


rhe way for a young man to rise is to im 


prove himself every way he can, never sus 
pecting that anybody wishes to hinder him 
Allow me to assure you that suspicion and 


jealousy never did help any man in any situa 
tion. There may sometimes be ungenerous at- 
tempts to keep a young man down; and they 
will succeed, too, if he allows his mind to be 
diverted from its true channel to broed over 
the attempted injury. Cast about and see if 
this feeling has not injured every person you 
have ever known to fall into it. 

Now, in what I have said, I am sure you 
will suspect nothing but sincere friendship. I 
would save you from a fatal error. You have 
been a laborious, studious young man. You 
are far better informed on almost all subjects 
than I have been. You cannot fail in any 
laudable object unless you allow your mind to 
be improperly directed.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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Superior Merit Certificates 


CALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS NEW YORK W ASHINGTON 


Mabel Johnson Marion Herlihy Mary E. Jones Mrs. R _ 
\lice F. Knight on ee . Louis A. Leslie =ere, K. BS. Sarees 


FLORIDA NEW JERSEY Jane Waugh Eva Beach 
wella M. Richey Marie L. Baron ltene G. McMahan 
IDAHO , Anna M. Callahar NEW ZEALAND Mildred Stacey 

tena Albinola Mary M.. Kertis Arthur E. Clayton 
IOWA Margaret Muelle: NORTH DAKOTA WEST VIRGINIA 


tay D. Shoemaker Gertrude C. Risch Gertrude Behrens Vera Taylor 


Honorable Mention 


CONNECTICUT MICHIGAN 
\da Simmons Mildred Carlson 


Club Prizes 


Gold Ring 
Helen Graham, Rider-Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, N. J. 


Gold Pin 
Priscilia Lane, Florida State College, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Ambrose Reiter, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, III. 
\lice J. Guile, Central High School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


\nna Nussbaumer, St. Ann’s School, Le Sueur, Minn. 
\lice Sorensen, Anoka High School, Anoka, Minn. 
Bernice Hagaman, Springfield Business College, Springfield, Mo. 


Blanche McCurdy, Erie Business College, Erie, Pa. 
(\nna Mullin, Everett High School, Everett, Wash. 


Silver Pin 


Helen Murphy, Brown's Business College, Springfield, III. 
\lison H. Holden, McIntosh Business College Haverhill, Mass. 
lempi Koljonen, Calumet High School, Calumet, Mich. 


Bronze Pin 


Brilte M. Anderson, Munson School for Private Secretaries, San Francisco, Cal. 
Dorothy Dodge, Redlands High School, Redlands, Cal. 
Gertrude Mathew, Santa Rosa Business College, Santa Rosa, Cal 
Paul Roach, Lodi Union High School, Lodi, eal. 
Frances Siebold, Franklin High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ethel M. Peirson, Wheat City Business College, Brandon, Manitoba, Can 
Maybelle Rardin, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo 
Ruth M. Bradley, Caldwell High School, Caldwell, Idaho. 
Glenn McMillin, Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello, Idaho 
\lice Mayes, Freeport High School, Freeport, III. 
losephine O'Neil, St. Mary’s School, Melrose Mass. 
\lexandrine Baranski, Wyandotte High School, Wyandotte, Mich. 
Elizabeth Gaudreau, Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Mich. 
Myrtle Johnson, White Bear Lake High School, White Bear Lake, Minn. 
\lfred Seifert, Ossining High School, Ossining, N. Y. 
lelen Smith, Albany High School, Albany, N. Y. 
izabeth Trainor, Albany High School, Albany, N. Y 
bert Ames, High School, Gardnerville, Nev. 
innie Fordon, New Mexico Normal University, East Las Vegas, N. Mex 
ean W. Rasbridge, High School, Ashland, Pa. 
\lice M. Stief, High School, Ashland, Pa. 
Virginia C. Thompson, Lynchburg High School, Lynchburg, Va. 
Mrs. Georgia M. Barrows, Hyatt-Fowells School of Commerce, Seattle, Wash 
irline Boehm, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 
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The Editor of the Reporters’ Department 


O the readers of this magazine the 
name of Fred H. Gurtler is a familiar 
one. They know him as a successful 

shorthand teacher, a wonderfully skillful 

writer, and an interesting writer on short 
hand topics. Many of our readers have 
heard Mr. Gurtler speak and have seen him 
demonstrate ; others know him as a personal 
friend. But they all admire and like him. 
It may be helpful to writers to whom the 
shorthand game is still new to know more 
of Mr. Gurtler and his work and to know 
how large a part hard work has played 
in his success We speak of Mr. Gurtler 
and think of him as a talented writer and 
so he is, but it is a talent 
which has been develop 
ed through prac 
tice, being ever on the 
holding himself 
best work 
always, and the ability 


much 


alert, 
down to his 


to meet discouragements 
and obstacles and to turn 
them to his advantage. 
A fellow reporter, 
when asked what he con 
sidered Mr Gurtler’s 
greatest ability, an 
swered, “His ability as a 
shorthand reader; I have 
skillful 
but I have never known 


seen as writers, 
anyone who could read 
with the 
ency and accuracy of 
Gurtler.” That ability 
was developed by constant reading prac- 
Mr. Gurtler has read and analyzed 
his own notes and the notes of many other 
writers of all degrees of ability until he can 
He knows 
just what changes shorthand notes undergo 
when written under stress or under unfav- 


sureness, flu 


tice. 


read anything that is readable. 


orable conditions, and has developed a 
sureness and a power of making immediate 
decisions which is remarkable. 

An associate who was asked as to what 
he considered Mr. Gurtler’s greatest ability 
“His resourcefulness. I have 
seen Mr. Gurtler in some difficult situa- 
I have seen him at his desk handle 


answered, 


tions. 
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half a dozen different matters in quick suc 
cession, making quick decisions, adjusting 
difficulties, and five minutes later sitting in 
a convention taking the most difficult of 
technical matter with a concentration and 
coolness that would indicate he had noth- 
ing else on his mind.” 

A writer of another system, in speaking 
of Mr. Gurtler’s work, emphasized his 
power of making friends and of breaking 
down opposition and of the wholesome re 
spect and friendship which everyone has 
for him who has been associated with him 
in his work. To the reporters of Chicago 
Mr. Gurtler is known as a writer who can 
always be depended 
upon for good work, to 
shorthand writers and 
students everywhere as 
an expert to whom they 
can always turn for help 
and advice, to many re- 
porters his work was the 
inspiration which led 
them to develop their 
own ability, and to the 
members of many or 
who know 

shorthand 


ganizations 
nothing of 
writing except the re 
Mr. Gurtler is a 
reporter tran 
scripts always spell sat 


sults, 
whose 


isfaction plus. 

Mr. R. B. Beach, the 
business manager of the 
Chicago Association of 
Commerce, whose weekly meetings Mr 
Gurtler has reported for years, writes him 
recently: “If we were to congratulate you 
every time we got a good report from you 
we would be using up perfectly good 
postage stamps every week.” 

Mr. John J. Arnold, vice-president of 
the First National Bank, Chicago, thus 
voices his appreciation of one of Mr. Gurt 
ler’s recent pieces of work: “The report of 
my address before the Civic-Industrial 
Meeting of the Chicago Association of Com 
merce was without any exception the most 
accurate stenographic reproduction of any 
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address I have ever delivered, and I want 
to congratulate you on your work.” 

A complete list of conventions which Mr. 
Gurtler has reported would fill nearly a 
page of the Gregg Writer and a list of lec- 
tures, sermons, speeches, etc., would take 
many pages. 

Mr. Gurtler is the permanent holder of 
the Miner Medal awarded in 1910 for 
speed and accuracy in shorthand writing. 
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Since that time he has held many positions 
in organizations of shorthand writers and 
teachers, and has addressed and demon 
strated to many bodies of shorthand teach 
ers and If Mr. Gurtler 
asked to what he attributed his suce ss, he 
would undoubtedly say to the thorough 
knowledge of shorthand principles, hard 
work, a determination to 


fixed habit of maintaining high standards 


students. were 


succeed and a 


oO°o 


War-Time Business Letters 
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Georges Clemenceau 


(The key to this plate is given on page 514) 
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EDITORIAL VIEWS 








‘*Shorthand for the}Million’”’ 

HORTHAND is certainly coming into 
s its own! A great New York news- 

paper—the Globe—is publishing a 
series of lessons in shorthand under the di- 
rection of Mr. Frederick R. Beygrau. The 
lessons appear three times a week as part 
of a course in Business Education. The 
Globe has given an enormous amount of 
publicity to this course, printing a full-page 
announcement of it day after day, and 
afterwards reprinting the announcement 
and distributing more than a million copies 
of it. The demand for the issues containing 
the lessons has been extraordinary—so 
great, indeed, that the Globe has reprinted 
the earlier lessons. 


Early in the course the announcement 
was made that a meeting of those studying 
the lessons would be held on the evening of 
May 20, at the West Side Y. M. C. A., for 
a review of the lessons under the direction 
of Mr. Beygrau and the author of the sys- 
tem. On that evening the auditorium of 
the West Side “Y”—the largest education- 
al institution of its kind in the world—-was 
filled, even to the galleries. Dr. Walter L. 
Hervey, Chairman of the Board of Exam- 
iners of the New York Board of Education, 
presided; the author of the system gave a 
brief address and some general suggestions. 
This was followed by a class drill by Mr. 
Beygrau, who was assisted by Mr. SoRelle, 
Mr. Hagar and others. Mr. Tristram 
Walker Metcalfe, editor of the Globe’s 
daily educational page, explained the ob- 
ject and plan of the course; Mr. Horace 
G. Healey spoke of the educational advan- 
tages of shorthand, and of the course in 
business arithmetic which he is conducting 
in the Globe. At the close of the meeting, 
a blackboard speed demonstration was 
given by Mr. Rosenberg and Mr. 
Schneider, recent graduates of the New 
York High School of Commerce, who have 
heen engaged in reporting the proceedings 


of the United States War Industries Board 
at Washington. 

The most striking feature of the meeting 
was the personnel of the audience. It is 
a common but erroneous belief that only 
young people study shorthand. The great 
majority of those who attended this meet- 
ing, however, were of mature years—in- 
deed, many of them had passed the half- 
century mark. For the most part, they were 
of the intellectual type, too—business men, 
lawyers, physicians, students, with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of men in uniform, ambi- 
tious boys and girls, and men and women 
from different walks of life. And they were 
tremendously in earnest. A request was 
made by Mr. Beygrau that those present 
should write their names and addresses on 
cards, and state their reasons for taking 
the course. Hundreds of these cards lie 
before us as we write. They present a 
collective story of personal aspiration, of 
ambition, and a longing for greater oppor- 
tunities in education and in culture that 
would be hard to duplicate. Many, of 
course, stated that they wanted to become 
stenographers or to use shorthand for busi 
ness purposes; but the percentage of those 
who declared that they wanted to learn 
shorthand because of its educational value, 
or because it is a useful accomplishment, is 
surprising and gratifying. As many of our 
readers will be interested in some of the 
reasons given, we are going to quote fifty of 
them as taken from the cards: 

To supply a long-felt want which I had no 
opportunity to attend to before. Also to get 
my children interested in it. (From a physi 
cian.) 

To assist me in taking notes of what is 
said in my classrooms at the DeWitt Clinton 
High School 

To please my husband 

I am a teacher and think of studying short- 
hand during the summer. 

To obtain a position as a reporter. 

Am a trained nurse—desirous of entering a 
busy physician's office. 


Why? To be up to date 
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Because when I get released from the Ser- 


vice it may help me in business. 


Io retain record of Union Meetings. 


For use in college at lectures, etc 


(a) ro add to the sum total of my knowl 
edge; (b) for personal knowledge. 


making use of shorthand I 
can often save considerable time in my work 
with titles Often need it, too, in hearings 
which I frequently have to attend. 


Figure that by 


It is verv useful to me in m ny sub jec ts, and 
is like a fairy story to me when practicing 
Increased efficiency in work 


For cultural value 


Because I wish to take a course at Columbia 
College 

For rapid notes in connection with engineer 
ing work 

In order to obtain the advantages that short 
hand has ove longhand 

I am a mechanic and have never had an 


education in business, and want to get it 


To take 


meetings I attend 


down notes at lectures or any 


For electrical engineering 


So that it may help me in my business career. 


To be able to assist my husband in business 


take down all lecture notes in 


at Cooper Institute Complete 


value and assistance 


In order to 
chemistry, et« 
lecture notes are 
for study. 


of great 


rhe desire to learn in spite of difficulties. 
Started last vear at a school, but 
continue on account of illness. 


business 
could not 

Find it 
ing unportant 
i time-saver 


remempber- 
would be 


necessary sometimes for 


business, and think it 
Firstly, because it is interesting; secondly, 
to use in business if proficient enough 


To help me in my studies of journalism. 


shorthand, as it is useful in 


and rules 


Interested in 
writing formulas 
Am ai typist 
shorthand ve ry 
Because I know I shall need it when I enter 
college to take 


telegrapher, and_ think 


line 


and 
useful in my 


down notes on lectures 


To aid me in issembling my 


facts in shorthand 


dictation by 


S6 as to help me in my business of office 
manager 
For recording impressions and copying read 


ing matter 


For the mental exercise and help in making 


memos, 
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So as not to have to depend entirely on my 
pre sent occ upation 


As an aid to my daily work to effect short 
cuts by making notes on things to be remem- 
bered in the future 


As a first step to accountancy 
Li'l more educatio 


statements of 


lo help me 


whom I interview 


record persons 


Because many times I find myself handicap 


ped in making notations in longhand. 


In order to take notes when attending lec 
tures; also to get my son interested in it 

Since I am about to study law, shorthand 
will aid me in making notes in regard to legal 


papers, and in many other ways 


Because it’s a great. help in everyday life 


l'o assist my daughter to qualify for a bette: 


position ro which the daughter added: Fo 
reason explained by my mother on reverse of 
this card, with our earnest thanks 


Ilo take notes quicker, less space needed, and 


not everyone can read them. 


with the idea of improv 
ing business advancing my 
self if opportunity presents itself. 


Am taking cours 


knowledge, of 


To combine it with Spanish, which I intend 
to study. 


In order to take down medical lectures for 


my own use 


Wanted to learn it, but not having the neces 
sary funds to go to school, I had to watch for 
another way to take it up. 


There is running through these quota 
tions a clear recognition of the value of 
shorthand for other than professional use. 
The value of shorthand for professional use 
and the opportunities it gives for personal 
advancement are well known, but this spon 
taneous tribute to its value for personal use, 
its utility in so many directions, casts a 
most interesting light upon the future of 
shorthand. 


Countless thousands of people in New 
York are acquiring shorthand through thes« 
lessons, and the Globe is to be congratu 
lated upon its initiative and enterprise in 
giving to thousands of ambitious people an 
opportunity that would otherwise be denied 
them. The Globe is the recognized schoo! 
and educational paper of New York City, 
and carries daily an entire page devoted to 
live educational topics. 
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Mr. G. E. Nettleton, who has for a num- 
ber of years been one of the proprietors of 
the Mankato, Minnesota, Commercial Col- 
lege, has recently opened the Nettleton 
Commercial College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Mr. Nettleton is well known in 
the profession as one of the most progres- 
sive schoolmen in the Northwest and the 
success of his new enterprise is assured. 


* * - cm 


Mr. John D. Long, who is known to 
many of our readers as a shorthand teacher, 
is now a member of the consular service of 
the United States Government. Mr. Long 
sailed recently for Para, Brazil, where he 
has been appointed vice-consul. During the 
war Mr. Long was a member of the 814 
\ero Squadron, later being transferred to 
the War Department under General Learn- 
ard. Mr. Long writes shorthand, speaks 
Spanish and looks upon this as a wonderful 
opportunity to get in touch with commer- 
conditions in South 


cial and _ business 


America. 


On May 28 shorthand and typewriting 
contests were held in La Salle, Illinois, 
under the auspices of the Illinois High 
School Association. The schools partici- 
pating were: Hall Township High School, 
Spring Valley; Streator Township High 
School, Streator; La Salle-Peru Township 
High School, La Salle; Lockport Town- 
ship High School, Lockport. The winners 
were: Advanced Shorthand, Gertrude 
Doyle, La Salle; Beginning Shorthand, 
Dorothy Greener, Streator; Advanced 
Typewriting, Robert Janz, La Salle; Be- 
ginning Typewriting, Sisler Yearsley, 
Spring Valley. 

* * * * 


The second annual Wisconsin High 
School Contest in commercial work was 
held in Whitewater, Wisconsin, on May 17. 
The students from the high school at West 
Allis made the greatest number of points 
in'this contest. This school was therefore 
iwarded the state championship. Forty 
cities were represented in this contest. 


which was conducted by President A. H. 
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Yoder of the Whitewater State Normal 
School, assisted by judges from the state 
university. Mr. H. E. Welbourne, prin- 
cipal of the commercial department in the 
high school at West Allis, his assistant 
teachers and students are to be congratu- 
lated on carrying off first honors in a con- 
test in which so large a number of repre- 
sentative schools were competitors. 


* * * . 


The results of the Transcribing Contest 
on Mr. Swem’s notes will be published in 
the August issue. The large number of 
papers received on the closing date made 
it impossible to get the results in shape 
for publication this month. 


* 7: * * 


The G. S. T. A. of New York City closed 
a successful season by a luncheon at the 
Hotel McAlpin on May 17. Mr. John R. 
Gregg spoke on “Needed: A Revolution in 
the Methods of Teaching Shorthand.” 
Other speakers were Mr. E. D. Kiser, just 
returned from service for the United States 
Government in Chile, and Mr. Morton 
MacCormae of Chicago. A_ shorthand 
demonstration by William Rosenberg and 
Albert Schneider created considerable in- 
terest. The meeting was well attended and 
the audience enthusiastic. This association 
has been very popular with the shorthand 
teachers of New York City and vicinity, 
both for its social and its educational value. 
The meetings will be resumed in the fall. 


* . 7 * 


The Gregg Writer “100% List” for the 
school year just closing will be published 


in the September Gregg Writer. Reports 
can be incorporated in the list if received 
before August 1. All teachers and schools 
who are entitled to representation in this 
list are requested to notify us if formal re- 
ports on the cards sent out recently have 
not been made already. This list is an 
“honor roll” and we should like to have it 
as complete as possible. By placing your 
school in it you will be securing deserved 
credit, and at the same time you will help 
the campaign for the improvement of short- 
hand teaching and writing by making 
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clear to those who are not now using the 
Greqq Writer as effectively as they might, 


your own appreciation of the magazine 


* o « + 


A recent issue of the Nashville, Tennes 
see, Banner contains an interesting write 
up of the work done in typewriting in the 
Hume-Fogg High School. There is an arti 
cle by Mr. C. P. Moore, director of the 
Department of Commerce, about the meth 
ods used and the results in the speed and 
accuracy contests. There are also half-tone 
cuts of the typewriting of Miss 
Laura H. Thomas, instructor in typewrit- 
ing, and Miss Annie Louise Mills, the gold 
medal winner in typewriting for the year. 


room, 


-» 
_o pp 
oO? 


Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 


the last announcement: 


Mattie Baker, Albert Lea, Minn 

Anna A. Bannon, Waterbury, Conn 
Edith Basham, Oelwein, Iowa. 

Clara Bentzingern, Mt. Hamill, Iowa 
Margaret Bingenheimer, Minneapolis, Minn 
Myrta Bishop, Dallas, Tex 

Irene H. Black, San Antonio, Tex 
Esther R. Block, San Antonio, Texas. 
Loretta A. Boeding, Ft. Madison, Towa 
Dora S. Brandt, Carmi, Tl 

Mrs. Lucile Brennan, Los Angeles, Cal 
Margaret I. Britton, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lillian Brown, Springfield, Mass. 

A. Louise Butler, Waterbury, Conn 
Mae Butler, Eagle Pass, Tex. 

Wilda Callaway, Springfield, Mo 
Elenora Compton, Miami, Fla 

Mattie B. Crandall, Jersey City, N. J 
Mary E. Dailey, Springfield, Mo 

Ruth K. Denison, Franklin, Nebr 

Jean Douglas, Cameron, Mo 

Miriam A. Downey, Springfield, Mass 
Violet M. Eagan, Springfield, Mass 
Walter E. Eckhardt, Springfield, Mass. 
Ehrlich, I i Crosse, Wis. 

Louise Evans, Columbus, Ohio 
Flanders, Manchester, N. H. 
Foisy, Springfield, Mass 

Ida Mav Fuhr, New Orleans, La 

Opal A. Gamble, Coffeyville, Kans 
Rachael Helen Gardner, Springfield, Mass 
Emilia G. Geiger, Tacoma, Wash 
Fllanora M. Gilbert, Springfield, Mass 
Gladys L. Gutzler, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
Ruth Hanna, Springfield, Mo 

Anna J. Harris, Denver, Colo 


Rose 
He len 
Edith A 
Rhea M 
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Ella M. S. Hawkins, Manchester, N. H 
Mary Hayes, Minneapolis, Minn 

Sister M. Walburga Hericks, La Crosse, 
Katherine A. Hickey, Springfield, Mass 
Mary H. Hinton, Tekoa, Wash. 

Margaret I. Hogan, Springfield, Mass 
Helen M. Hoss, Gresham, Oreg. 

Grace Louise Hunt, Springfield, Mass 
Bertha Lee Hunter, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Veronica Mary Jenkins, Springfield, Mass 
Antoinette B. Jette, Springfield, Mass 


Wis 


Sister M. Rosina Kaltefleiter, La Crosse, Wis 
Pauline FE. Keeling, Springfield, Mass 

Mary Kettler, Houston, Tex 

Gu. W. Kopp, Brenham, Tex 


Wanda F. Krof, Sprit: gfield, Mass 

Ruth Patricia Lilja, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Cinda M. MacGillivray, Dallas, Tex. 

Mary J. Mahoney, Chico, Cal 

Esther F. Malm, Lake Park, Minn 

Esther M. Mason, Ft. Madison, Iowa 
Ruth Mavo, Cameron, Mo 


Grace McAuslan, Springfield, Mass 
McCallum, Manchester, N. H 
Sister M. Bernice McCarville, La Crosse, Wis 
Beulah Marie McCaughev, Racine, Wis. 
Clara Luella McIntire, Springfield, Mass 
Mrs. Effie L. McKinnon, Washington, D. C 
Margaret McNeil, Denver, Colo. 

Meinhart, Columbus, Ohio 


Catherine 
Florence L 


Grace F 


Mrs. Bess FEF. Mouer, Alameda, Cal 
Katherine Munkhoff, Independence, Towa 
Agnes Northouse, Muskegon, Mich 


I.. Louise O'Connell, La Grande, Oreg 
Ruth EF. Okerstrom, Aurora, Nebr 
Dorothy J. Porter, Springfield, Mass 
Fleanor O. Potter, Baltimore, Md 
Mrs. Clara B. Radlev, Wellington, Kans 
Adele Ranson, Springfield, Mass 
Emma J. Robb, Mattoon, Ill 
Virginia Robertson, Woodward, Okla 
Josephene Rogers, Franklin, Nebr 
Opal Root, Portland, Oreg 

Sister Rose Anthony, Onoka, Minn 
Flfriede Schlapp, Ft. Madison, Iowa 
Vera M. Schlick, Charles Citv, Towa 


Mrs. Marien Simpkins, Toledo, Ohio 

May Evelvn Skiles, Fresno, Cal 

Mrs. W. H. Springfield. Woodward, Okla 
Mrs. Maizie Startzman, Mesa, Ariz. 

Bessie B. Statia, Orangeville, Ont., Can 
Daisy M. Strong, Charles Citv, Towa 


Gladys A. Stuppi, Magdalena, N. Mex 

C. Pauline Swanson, Springfield, Mass 
Nelle Swick. Washineton C. House, Ohio 
Sister M. Svivie, Holvoke, Mass 

Flsie FE. Tainer, Manistee, Mich 

Mrs. Pearl Terrell, Houston, Tex 

Tois Thomas, Louisville. Kv 

Emma Thomsen, Mitchell, S. Dak 
Frances W. Underwood, Blair, Nebr 
Helen J. Wade, Lancaster. Pa 

Sarah P. Wever, Tekoa, Wash 

Alpha M. White, Mountain Home, Idaho 
Dorothea Wille, Milwaukee, Wis 

Mrs Josephine Woodman, Mitchell, S 
Mrs. R,. A. Wooldridge, Springfield, Mo 


Dak 
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The I YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to alk who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 
Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
or by himself who is able to pass the 
Junior test. 
Senior Membership: Membership in the Senior 
division is open to all typists whether attend- 
ing school or not who have reached a speed of 
at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement 


that the candidate has attained this speed. 


Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior 
membership appears in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should be sent 
in. Each part of the test should be typed on 
a separate sheet. A test is good only until the 
25th of the month following publication. An 
examination fee of ten cents must accompany 
each test. A beautiful Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to all those who pass either test. 
A circular giving full particulars will be 
mailed upon request. 








Over the Top with the .O. A. T. 


E are going to omit the usual 
article on the “Speed in Type- 


writing” this month to give Miss 


\ustin, secretary of the O. A. T., an oppor- 
tunity to tell something about the great 
work of this organization. By common con- 
sent of teachers, students and typists the 
O. A. T. has done more to promote the 
efficiency of typewriting in the schools than 
iny other agency. We want to pass on 
some of the thoughts that have been pre- 
sented by our readers—successful partici- 
pants in the O. A. T. tests. There is some- 
thing of inspiration and value in every let- 
ter. The teacher who is not using the 
O. A. T. to help get results is losing a great 
opportunity to work up an enthusiasm that 
has completely transformed the typewrit- 
ng work in many schools. 


June has certainly been a banner month 
for the O. A. T. Department. Close on to 
twelve hundred O. A. T. tests have been re- 
eived during the past month and we are 
happy to say that less than fifty of these 
were rejected. This is indeed a very great 
mprovement over our record for a year ago 

nd we hope that next year this number 
vill be doubled—and who can tell but it 
ight be tripled. The Rider-Moore & 
stewart School, Trenton, New Jersey, 


heads the list of club awards. Three stu 
dents of this school, Paul F. Cooley, Joseph 
Dubin and Florence D. Jarrett, have each 
been awarded a gold ring. These awards 
are the result of a brilliant typewriting 
campaign carried on by Mr. Helguera, 
typewriting teacher in this school, for one 
week, in which time 187 O. A. T. tests were 
prepared. Think of it! Out of this large 
number of tests only seven were rejected! 

In a letter to the secretary Mr. Helguera 
states just how he accomplished such ex- 
cellent results: 


It may be interesting to you to see how I 
carried on the program of the week. I painted 
a clock on the blackboard with fifty numbers 
This clock had three hands, each hand painted 
in a different color and each one representing 
a different club. As soon as a paper was 
turned in I registered that paper with the 
corresponding hand on the clock to the club 
to which the paper belonged. In this manner 
the students saw, step by step, the progress 
of their own club. It helped to arouse unpre 
cedented enthusiasm in the preparation of the 
papers. . 

Another innovation was in respect to the 
letter. Instead of having the students secure 
the letter from any source, I had the whole 
hearted co-operation of our English teacher 
who gave as a regular assignment in her cor 
respondence classes a personal letter to be ad- 
dressed to you in which each student should 
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tell you something that would show their per- 


sonal viewpoint about the O. A. T activity in 
the typewriting department 

The following are extracts taken from 
the letters received by the secre tary: 

You are d 
tion, “If t 
igain.” 
curate 
1S about the i 


ubtless familiar with the quota 
don’t try, try 

Io a beginner, trying to make an ac 
copy of an article on the typewriter 
ost exasperating work one could 
ittempt After making about forty copies, in 


first vou succeed 
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which you spell out the words letter by letter, 
you finally get to the end of the forty-first, 
ind as you are about to draw a long breath of 
relief glance at the paper and discover 
that the typewriter—of course it is the type- 
writer—has restruck in three places. You are 
illowed but two mistakes. Just about then 
your desire for a stenographic career fades. 
You decide that you never did want to type- 
write Elizabeth Rich. 

Your speed is also increased by the daily 
tests our teacher makes compulsury. As you 
pound away when taking them, thinking you 
are going faster than Miss Stollnitz ever 
thought of going, you are interrupted by a 
ringing voice announcing “Time.” Your air 
then fall in a heap when after count 
our mistakes, you find that you have 
word. Then our 
issures you that you 
next day.—Helen 


vou 


anvhow 


‘ istles 
ing up \ 
the test but for 
| teacher 
can take it again on the 
Rittmann 

This has pushed many on, so that 
they might win something worth while, who 
otherwise might have fallen along the road- 
side, ambitionless, had not it been for the O. 
A. T. Contest Club.—P. Henry Jensen. 

When I first started typewriting, I thought 


I ade one 


origin 


most 


contest 





Riper- Moore 
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I would never accomplish anything. The con 
stant hum of the typewriters sounded like 

squadron of airplanes, or a battalion of ma 
chine guns. I found it very difficult to con 
centrate my mind on my work, but after 

short time, I more accustomed to my 
environment. I am convinced that the acquire 
ment of speed and accuracy depends almost 
entirely upon concentration. Concentration 
spells success. I am convinced that a 
curacy should not be sacrificed for speed. Al 
though it is rather difficult to comply with this 


be« ame 


also 








New 


& Srewartr Scuoor, Trenton, JERSEY 


it is the only become an accurats 
typist. 

Hoping that my Junior Certificate will not 
have to sing “All Alone” much longer—Stanley 
Cranmer. 

I have tried this plan of “sticking-to-it’ 
in typewriting. Although I disliked this sub 
ject at first, owing to the ease with which | 
made errors, I have since changed. I was 
nearly discouraged, but when I saw that cer 
tificate to Junior Membership in the O. A. 1 
it put new life into me. That little card means 
joy in typewriting; a standard to live up t 

Wilson 


And so they go, on and on, each letter 
as good as the preceding one, but sad t 


way to 


“ 


Everinagham 


relate our magazine is not large enough t 
hold them all, so we will have to hold the 
others over for another time. 

Mention also should be made of the ver 
excellent covers prepared by each student 
Miss Helen Baker designed a clown wit 
remarkable skill and William Thoburn 
full-page 1919 calendar. Juan C. Jarvis 
showed his skill with the machine by pré 


con 
ce 
ma 
con 
- 4 
my 
1ire 
nost 


tion 
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ring a very good picture of General 
Pershing. Among the other designs re 
eived were Old Glory, the American Eagle, 

loving cup, and many very attractive 
orders. 

We congratulate all the members of the 
1919 class and wish them the greatest suc- 
cess in this field of work.—Marie S. Austin. 


The Hardest Word 


ANY valuable contributions are 
M coming in steadily. We are rapid 

ly accumulating a dictionary of 
finger twisters that will be of great utility 
to present and future typists. Mr. J. L 
Hoyt, one of the most rapid typists in the 
world, now manager of the Underwood 


Typewriter Company at Wichita, Kansas, 


says: 

An overnight cure for a weak third finger 
would be a wonderful thing for typists. But 
it is a waste of time to wish for the impos 
sible. In my case, because I wasn’t born left- 
handed, I had to be satisfied to go along month 
ifter month drilling the third and fourth fin- 
gers on the left hand. 

The arrangement of the keys on the type- 
writer keyboard certainly was not made with 
a view of making life easy for the typist. The 
one redeeming feature about a weak third 
finger, especially on the left hand, is that there 
is an abundance of material to use for prac- 
tice. So many common words contain either or 
both the letters “w” and “s” to say nothing of 
rar 


, 


“Sassafras” may be good to use for making a 
beverage, but it is not good to write on the 
typewriter. 

In a later letter he added the words 
“was,” “assassinate,” “leased,” “harrass,” 
“axes,” “asses,” “allow,” “lollypop,’”’ upon 
which he comments as follows: 

My opinion is that the third finger is the 
hardest to control, and after that the fourth 
finger. There are, of course, exceptional words, 
such as “hymn,” written with one finger. To 
me the hardest combinations to finger occur in 
words containing letters written with the third 

nger. 

Miss Bessie B. Linsitz, another one of 

> great speed writers, makes the follow 
ing contribution: 

In regard to “The Hardest Word to 
Finger,” I have always found difficulty in 

ngering the word “eastward,” as it is written 
with the left hand alone; in fact, it is my 
pinion that one has to take more pains in 
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writing any word which is written exclusively 
by the left hand, especially where the first two 
fingers of that hand are concerned, as I con- 
sider them the weakest. Of course any diffi- 
culty in fingering can be overcome by practic 
ing the word over and over, because after all 
I think speed and accuracy are attained by 
practice and not theory. 


Miss Sophia Wagner of New York City, 
who modestly says she is an amateur, thinks 
that the word 
nightmare. 


“addressed” is a perfect 


Three more that I have dug out of my 
files are “minimum,” “exceeded,” “neigh 


bor ‘a 


George L. Hossfeld, the present world’s 
champion, writes as follows: 

Each typist is not troubled by the same 
combination of letters or words What may 
appear hard to one m iy appear easy to another, 
and vice versa 

I find that when I come to the word “hymn” 
I must slow up a bit Again, when writing 
the phrase “in my opinion” which letters are all 
fingered by the fingers of the right hand, I 
do not slow up I know of some very good 
typists who have told be that they have troubk 
with the word “point.” I do not seem to have 
trouble with it. And so on. 


I think the way some operators hold their 
hands has a great deal to do with it. Some 
may have fingers that are a bit crooked. This 
all gives a tendency to make things harder. 


Mr. Harold Smith of the State College, 
Pullman, Washington, co-author of “Seven 
Speed Secrets” and one of the most skillful 
typists in the country, makes the following 
valuable contribution to the discussion: 

Perhaps we could place our hands on one 
single “hardest” word if we had the time to 
go into the matter exhaustively, but in the 
absence of that most essential factor of any 
thorough investigation it will be necessary to 
content ourselves with a discussion of the 
words that are generally “most difficult” to 
finger. 

I have written over all the words in the 
Russell Sage Foundation List—‘words which 
with their repetitions constitute seven-eighths 
of the 23,629 words tabulated from 2,000 busi 
ness and personal letters.” Among them ap 
pear the following words which are difficult 
for me: appoint, like. look, you, letter, school, 
some, supply “Like” in particular has been 
a “sticker” for all typists everywhere, and the 
others are more or less difficult, depending 
upon the particular combinations that precede 
them, and also upon the manner in which the 
space bar is operated. 

To these may be added three that I recall 
“Pop” Kimball regaled the speed writers with 
in my contest days: papyrus, swordfish and 
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phiethoric. 1 think “Pop” enjoyed his jokes 
at our expense now and then, but he certainly 
was entitled to all the fun he could draw for 
himself from what was otherwise a very oner 
ous job. . 


Very much more to the point, it seems to 
me, is the reason for such difficulties. I would 
divide the causes into two classes: mental and 
physical. 

The word “papyrus” presents a mental diffi- 
culty due to the fact that one does not write 
the “papy” combination frequently enough to 
be thoroughly acquainted with it. The left- 
hand word “bazaar” is another word in this 
same class—“azaa” being a rare combination. 

The physical causes for difficulty in fingering 
are, in turn, twofold: (1) difficulty due to 
the combinations in the words themselves, and 
(2) combinations in preceding words and con- 
sequent temptations and tendencies to with- 
draw the hand and fingers from the uniform 
striking position, or “home” position, though 
this need not be identical with what is gener- 
ally taught as the guide row or home keys in 
beginning stages. 

“Like” represents an intrinsically difficult 
combination, three of the letters being oper- 
ated in sequence by the second and _ third 
fingers of the right hand. 

Most of the other words in the list with 
“like” above represent this difficulty in some 
degree. In order to negotiate them correctly 
and at the highest possible speed with which 
they are capable of being operated, the hand 
must work from its known “home” position to 
the desired letter keys. Anything else spells 
disaster. 

Any word may fall under class 2 above, and 
the words I have mentioned as coming under 
class 1 present particularly aggravating in- 
stances if the preceding word or space between 
words is not carefully executed with the cor- 
rect uniform technique. 


As you will see from this brief summary, I 
measure the difficulty of fingering largely in 
terms of correctly executed technique and nat- 
ural limitations of the hand. Without doubt, 
these limitations vary with the individual, but 
in a general way they are similar for all 


Both as a speed writer and as a teacher I 
have found that every typist has within him 
self the cure for ‘these difficulties, however 
rhe first step is to take great care to empha 
size correct technique—the get-away, as some 
say, which in fact is but a small part of the 
entire technique of striking the key and oper- 
ating the typewriter. Care must be taken not 
to short-cut or slur any part of the motion, 
but to allow the full time to elapse for the 
hand and machine to complete each cycle of 
striking the kev and printing the letter before 
beginning the next stroke. Above all, the oper- 
ition, though carried on at a more or less re- 
duced rate, must be performed with rhythm, 
that is, a definite, even rate of tapping each 
key required for that particular word. 
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July Speed Contest 


r I NHE following matter for the July 
contest is a continuation of the June 
article “Short Words.” There are 

exactly five hundred words in it. Read the 


contest rules that can be found on page 350 
of the April magazine, and send in your 


copy. One more change in the rules is nec 
essary. Beginning with the July contest 


contestants who have won first place in a 
previous contest will not be eligible to com 
pete for a first prize again. 


Short Words 


Crime sometimes does not look like crime 
when it is set before us in the many folds 
of a long word. When a man steals and 
we call it “defalcation,” we are at a loss to 
know if it is a blunder or a crime. If he 
does not tell the truth and we are told that 
it is a case of “prevarication,” it takes us 
some time to know just what we should 
think of it. No man will ever cheat him- 
self into wrong-doing, nor will he be at a 
loss to judge of others if he thinks and 
speaks of acts in clear, crisp English terms 
It is a good rule, when one is at a loss to 
know if an act is right or wrong, to write it 
out in short, straight-out English. It may 
be said that if we carry this thing too far, 
we may cramp ourselves too much, that our 
language has been made rich by what it has 
gained from others, and that we ought not 
to lose the use of words which we need to 
give shades of meaning, or for scientific 
purposes. All that is true, but still we 
should take care to make our own tongue 
the groundwork of our thoughts and 
speech. Many things are gained by so 
doing. He who will try to use short words 
and to shun long ones will in a little while 
not only find that he can do so with ease, 
but that it will also make him more ready 
in the use of words of Greek or Latin origin 
when he needs them. If he tries to write in 
words of one syllable, he will find that he 
will run through his mind a great many 
words to get those he needs. While he may 
not at the time use them, yet they are 
brought to his mind in his search for those 
that he wants. It is a good way to learn 
words of all kinds. When a 
search of one fact, he may be led to look at 
every book in his library, and thus he learns 


man is in 
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many things. There is another gain when 
we try to use only short words: to bring 
them in and to keep all others out, we have 
to take a great many views of the topic 
ibout which we write. In this way we find 
that we bring to our minds a great many 
new thoughts and ideas that would not 
otherwise spring up. I am sure, if this plan 
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phases brought to their view of the things 
they study, which they would not see if 
they did not. The old lady was right that 
every day went from garret to cellar, and 
saw and learned everything in all parts of 
her house. There is something of the like 
gained when we try to use only short 


words; when we look them up we see a 


is tried, men will be struck with the many great many others. (500) 


Fourth Annual Kansas High School 
Typewriting Contest 
Lawrence, Kansas, May 16, 1919 


R. G. C. BRINK, President of the Kansas Association of Typists and Teach 
M ers of Typewriting, has sent us the following account of the recent Kansas 
Typewriting Contest. Three classes of typists competed. 

Beainnine Ciass—Pupils in this class commenced the study of typewriting on 
or after September 1, 1918. 

Apvancep C.ass—Pupils not eligible to enter the beginning class and who have 
had two or more terms of typewriting. In this year’s contest none had had more 
than two years’ work in typewriting. 

Proressionat Ciass—Any typist in the state who had not written in Interstate, 
National or International contests. 

A tabulated record of the three classes follows: 


Fifteen Minutes’ Copying from New Copy 


Professional 


Rate a 
Net Minute 
1434 96 
1353 90 
1276 85 
1222 81 


604 40 


Machine Gross Errors 
Und. 1594 16 
Rem. 1513 16 


Und. 1456 18 


Name of Contestants 


A. E. 


City 

Demaree.... ... Wichita 
Mettje Middaugh - ee 4 
a GG aaa 
Hallie Davis.. ; 7. A Und. 1482 26 
Roy Smith Hutch’n Royal 1394 79 


High School Advanced Class 
.Argt’n Und. 1476 19 
.Argt’n Und. 1291 17 
.Argt’n Und. 1453 35 

.. Wichita Und. 1206 19 
Winfield Rem. 1304 35 


High School Beginning Class 
Wichita Rem. 1075 f 
Argt’n Und. 1126 17 
.Wichita Und. 988 5 
. Wichita Und. 1104 18 
Argt’n Rem. 1136 23 


Penalty 
160 
160 
180 
260 
790 


190 
170 
350 
190 
350 


1286 
1121 
1103 
1016 

954 


Helen Rambo.. 
Bernadine Murray 
Frances Horne.. 
Mildred Leach 
Louise Dorn 


995 
956 
938 
924 
906 


Ruby 
Elsa Danneberg 
Ruth Rowe. 
Glesner Hall. 
Mary Ellen Smith 


Otti 


Winning Schools 
Argentine High School, first, 13 points. Wichita High School, second, 9 points 


Winfield High School, third, no points. 
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A Patriotic Typewriting Design 


=. ised 


_——————_— OO 


SS 








Designed t erbert Little, Compton Unior igh School, Compt aiat May 


Mr. Little has been unusually successful in producing a design that we can inter- 


pret without written explanation Miss Julia Hilkert, his teacher, who was a recent visitor 
at the Greaa Writer office. telle us that he si iply sat down at the machine and typed the 
drawing without the aid of pen ¢ pencil in outlining it. 


Speed Contest Awards 


Margaret Challgren and Geneva Stone Ana Engle, Greeley, Colorado 
Anna E. Robson, Ridgewood, New Jersey 


of Greeley, Colorado, were each awarded a Ethel Olinger, Greeley, Colorado 


copy of “Ps rsonality”’ as first prize for the Agnes Evans, Ridgewood, New Jersey 
highest net Spec d. Rena Meacham, Greeley, Colorado 
, 7 Floy Shelton, Greeley, Colorado 
] on 7 Weetheeck, Midland, New My rtie Patterson, Greeley, Colorado 
Jersey, was awarded a copy of “Graded Minnie Bach, Eureka, Illinois, was 


Readings” as second prize for speed. awarded a copy of “Personality” as first 


The following students each received a prize for accuracy with only two errors. 


‘opy of “Creeds of Great Business Men” Geneva Stone, Greeley, Colorado, was 
for the next best speeds: awarded a copy of “Graded Readings” as 
Minnie Bach, Eureka, Illinois second prize for accuracy. 


Judith Beemer, Greeley, Colorado The following students each received a 
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py of  ¢ reeds of Great Business Men” 


for the next most accurate papers: 


garet Challgren, Greeley, Colorado 
nrietta Wostbrock, Midland, New Jersey 

{nna Engle, Greeley, Colorado 

ludith Beemer, Greeley, Colorado 

(nna FE. Robson, Ridgewood, New Jersey 
1y Shelton, Greeley, Colorado 

Ethel Olinger, Greeley, Colorado 

\gnes Evans, Ridgewood, New Jersey 
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Rena Meacham, Greeley, Colorado 
Myrtle Patterson, Greeley, ¢ olorado 

Robert Farrar is to be congratulated on 
the success he is making with his typewrit 
Last month he was awarded first 
the rate of 
On the May 
wrote 


ing work 
prize for speed, writing at 
sixty-eight words a minute. 
a day or so ago, he 


test, received 
seventy-six words, thus breaking his former 


record. 


° 
Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until August 


Junior 


Che test for August is to determine both 
speed and accuracy. Copy the first two 
hundred words of the speed contest mate- 


Senior 


1. Type the following article on a letter- 
size sheet, single space, with correct mar- 
gins: 

Engineering Accomplishment 

lhe report makes a remarkable showing of 
he engineers of the Bell System, which in- 
ludes the Western Electric Company, Inc. 
Many went into the Army and Navy and those 
remaining were charged with tremendous tasks 

ith civil and military. Much of their work, 
erformed under the oath of during 
war, has but recently been made known. 
lhe complete military telephone system was 
structed in France. The Bell System large 
provided the technically skilled men to exe- 
te this work and its engineers assisted and 
operated with the Signal Corps in design- 
the system. Hundreds of girls were spec- 
trained by the Bell Companies to operate 
s system, and reports show that they played 
part in achievements of the 


secrecy 


important 
\merican Army 
Wireless telephone sets for communication 
tween airplanes and between the ground and 
planes, as well as for use on navy hydro- 
nes and submarine chasers, were perfected 
Bell engineers. An unbreakable secret 
pher was developed for the telegraph printer 
nd adapted to other means of transmission. 
They worked out apparatus for the detection 
d location of invisible airplanes and for lo- 
ting accurately the position of enemy artil- 
ry 
Faced with a shortage of men, of operators 
d of material, the engineers devised new 
ethods and new apparatus to overcome these 
eficiencies. The Bell System, through its rights 
der patents, is free to operate all forms 
f the best apparatus, and is not excluded 


25 


1919) 

Test 

rial on page 496. State the length of time 
required. The work must be attractively 
arranged on the sheet. 


Test 

from development of the art in any field. Spec 
ial mention is made of the multiplex telephone 
and telegraph system by means of which five 
telephone or forty telegraph 
messages may be carried over a single pair of 
The economy of this for long 
lines obvious, and while its application is 
necessarily gradual, it is already in use and its 
use will be extended immediately. 


conversations 
wires. system 


18 


2. Tabulate the following with headings: 

Annual Earnings and Dividends of th 
American ‘Telephone and Telegraph Compan) 
for the last ten Year 1909, net revenue, 
23,095,389, dividends paid, 17,036,211, added 
to reserves, 3,000,000, added to surplus, 8,059, 
113. Year 1910, net revenue, 26,855,893, divi 
dends paid, 20,776,822, added to reserves, 3, 
000,000, added to surplus, 3,079,071 Year 
1911, net revenue, 27,733, 265, dividends paid, 
22,169,450, added to reserves, 2,800,000, added 
to surplus, 2,763,815. Year 1912, net revenue, 
32,062,945, paid, 26,015,588, added 
to reserves, 2,800,000, added to surplus, 3,274,- 
357. Year 1913, net revenue, 32,920,090, divi 
dends paid, 27,454,037, added to reserves, 2, 
500,000, added to surplus, 2,966,053. Year 
1914, net revenue, 32,334,814, dividends paid, 
27,572,675, added to reserves, 2,500,000, added 
to surplus, 2,262,139. Year 1915, net revenue, 
34,618,638, dividends paid, 29,100,591, added to 
reserves, 2,500,000, added to surplus, 3,018,047. 
Year 1916, net revenue, 38,013,277, dividends 
paid, 31,122,187, added to reserves, 2,500,000, 
added to surplus, 3,498,392. Year 1917, net 
revenue, 38,471,105, dividends paid, 32,381,514, 
added to reserves, 5,000,000, added to surplus, 
3,671,623. Year 1918, net revenue, 43,901,322, 
dividends paid, 34,229,699, added to reserves, 
5,000,000, added to surplus, 3,671,623. 


years 


dividends 
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Club Prizes—O. A. T. 


Gold Ring 
Florence D. Jarrett, Rider-Moore & Stewart 
School, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Paul F. Cooley, Rider-Moore 
School, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Rider-Moore & 
New Jersey. 


& Stewart 


Joseph Dubin, Stewart 


School, Trenton, 


Gold Pin 
Mary W. Guile, Central High School, Ypsi 
lanti, Michigan 


Mary A. Condron, Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Mabel Orchard, Idaho Technical Institute. 


Pocatello, Idaho 

Helen Stone, Senior High School, Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

S. P. Yasensky, Wallingford 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


High School, 


Silver Pin 
M. K. Dent, Florida State 
Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Aina Kurimo, Box 101, Mohawk, Michigan. 
Marjorie Sexton, Brown's Business College, 
Jacksonville, [linois. 
Mary Puehler, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 


College for 


Bronze Pin 

Wendeline M. Martin, St. Mary’s Commer 
cial School, Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Frances Cassily, St. Ann’s Academy, Marl 
boro, Massachusetts 

Harold Miller, Central High School, Ypsil- 
anti, Michigan. 

Marion Grzechowiak, Girls’ Catholic High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Stella 1123 State Street, Portland, 
Oregon 


Pelowska, 


Harold | Moore, Sacred Heart School, 
Isloomfield, New Jersey 

Frances Keheley, Branford, Connecticut. 

Thelma E. Trent, Heart Academy, 
Springfield, Lllinois 

Kk. Roberthan 
inia 

Arthur Reineck, St 
Norwalk, Ohio. 

Veronica Orthman, St 
rose, Massachusetts 

Mary O'Keefe, St. Rose’s High School, Chel 
sea, Massachusetts 

Ferne Gitchell, St 
dleton, Oregon 


Sacred 


Davis, Locust Dale, Pennsyl 


Paul’s High School, 


Mary’s School, Mel 


Joseph’s Academy, Pen 


James P. Sexton, Sacred Heart School, 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Audrey Hoffman, Ashland, Pennsylvania. 
Augusta Gregson, Santa Rosa Business Col 
lege, Santa Rosa, California. 
Elsie Cota, High School, Swanton, Vermont 


Helen Coyle, High School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut 
Martha Koedder, Washington Public 


Schools, Washington, Missouri 

Marie 
Malden, 

Vera Cochran, 
ouri. 

Mathilda Dworshak, Good Counsel Academy, 
Mankato, Minnesota 

Margaret Denzel, Brown’s Business College, 
Cairo, Illinois 

Viola Higgins, St 
Minnesota. 


High School, 


Cremmen, Cheverus 
Massachusetts 
High Mis 


School, Cameron, 


Ann’s School, Le Sueur, 


Margaret Flynn, Cheverus High School, 


Malden, Massachusetts 
Lucile Todd, Dakota 
Mitchell, South Dakot i 


Weslyan University, 


oO 
How the Tests Help 


FE, receive many letters from teach 
ers telling of the assistance the O. 

A. T. tests render. Miss Elizabeth 
Purvis, Arco, Idaho, High School, who sent 
in a good club, writes us: 

I wish to assure you of my appreciation of 
these tests. We have been interrupted a great 
deal in our work by the flu and I feel certain 
if it hadn’t been for the inspiration of the tests 
neither teacher nor pupils would have been able 
to do as well as they have done. 

As this is my first year at this work I es 
pecially appreciate any help 


Miss Mabelle M. Houp, head of the com 
mercial department of the Central High 
School, Ypsilanti, Michigan, in a letter in 
which she sent in 38 junior papers says, “I 
have made the O. A. T. 
the requirements of our first-year work.” 


certificates one of 


Teachers are unanimous in their appre- 
ciation of the enthusiasm the O. A. T. tests 
awaken. If you have not started the O. A. 
T. work in your school, give it a tryout and 
see the efficiency mount 
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Soldiering Changes Man—| 
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Soldiering Changes Man—II 


Oregon Adopts Textbooks 
“Rational Typewriting’ 
; Gregg Publishing Com 


Portland, 


announces the 


Hil Vorn ng 
Oregon, for June 4, 
adoption by the State Board of Text- 


Oregonian, 


book Commissioners of textbooks to be used 
in the public schools of Oregon, outside of 
Portland, for the next six years. 

The Oregonian states that the 
tition of publishers was strong in the effort 


“compe 


to have their books adopted.” 

The following textbooks on commercial 
subjects were adopted: 

Bookkeeping: Miner and Elwell, “Prin 
ciples of Bookkeeping’ (three books) ; 
Ginn & Company. 

Stenography: “Gregg Shorthand Manu 
al”; Gregg Publishing Company. “Gregg 
Speed Studies”; Gregg Publishing Com 


pp ny 


T ypewriting : 
Revised Edition 
pany. 
Method” ( Business 
; A. N. Palmer 


, P alm r 
Edition 


Writing: 
and High School 
Company. 

Commercial 
“Commercial Geography” ; 
and Company. 

Arithme tic: We Ils, “Academic 
metic’; D. C. Heath and Company. 

The report states: 


Geography: Robinson, 
tand, McNally 


Arith 


Civics and American History will be stressed 
in the course of study to be used in the stat: 
schools. In the adoption of readers, specia 
care will be exercised to select those in whi 
Americanism and patriotic influence stand o1 
in the teaching. Spanish is introduced a 


optional study in high schools 
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Back to Life through the Typewriter 


By Elizabeth B. Kelley, Reconstruction Aide, Base Hospital, Camp Meade, Maryland 


YPEWRITING and shorthand are 

holding their own in the link that the 

Government is forging te bind to- 
gether the disrupted civilian lives of the sol- 
diers who went to France willing to give 
their all and who have returned crippled 
ind disabled. 

The Educational Department at the Base 
Hospital at Camp Meade has as its chief 
, successful business man —Captain George 
W. Ramaker of Rochester, New York, who 








ese men buckle down and work with the same 


spirit that carried them over the top 


s kee nly alive to the necessity of a business 

education. The success of the typewriting 

nd shorthand branch is due in a great 

ure to his sympathetic attitude toward 
vork. 

:. th shorthand and typewriting are used 

“ur tive work for stiff joints and mus- 

vy prescription of the surgeon in 

ve. At this Base, the manual and the 

itional method are used with wonderful re- 

ts The Reconstruction Aides, Miss 


Mary Rummell and Miss Ruth Newman, 
begin their work before a man is able to 
sit up, and while his mind is still dwelling 
on his injury they talk to him about the 


J 


This boy has a shrapnel wound in the upper 


arm. The typewriter is being used to exercise 


the muscles and take out the stiffness 
joy there is in being able to run a type- 
writer for his own amusement and get him 
anxiously looking forward to the time when 
he can sit up for a few minutes and try his 
luck on the machine. 

With skill and diplomacy the Aides make 
him realize that the touch system is really 
the thing he ought to learn, first, becaus¢ 
it is right, and second because it is so 
much more aristocratic 
peck” system, hence the wrist and every 


than the hunt and 
finger is brought into play. 

A table has 
man to use the machine 
ill to leave his bed. When he is up and 
around he comes to the school at the Edu 
cational Headquarters where he studies in 
exactly the same way as he would at any 
other school. The work that the boys turn 
length of time it takes them 


c nable Ss a 


that 


while he 


been made 


is still too 


out and the 
to learn is simply 
are very proud of their accomplishment. 
When their interest is and 
their thoughts project out into the years 
to come, these men buckle down and work 
with the same spirit that carried them over 
the top. Here there are none of the dis 
tractions of civil life and therefore 


phe nomenal and they 


once aroused 


concen 
tration is comparatively easy. 


Interwoven with the work there is great 
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fun and the joke is as often on the teachers 
as it is on the pupils. One morning when 
Miss Rummell, whose first name is Mary, 
was detained, her pupils tacked up a little 
sign, “The lambs are here, but where, oh 
where, is Mary.” 
three boys, respectively named Wright, Hum 
and Barrett 


rivals, were taking 


On another occasion when 
mer who 
were 
a test, Wright came out 
Hummer said “He 
ought because his name 
is Wright.” Wright re- 
torted, “Oh, yes, but 
you're a Hummer.” 
Then Barrett came in 
with, “This is too much 
for me. I can’t Bar-rett.” 

Many injuries to the 
arm and hand cause one 
or more fingers to be 
paralyzed and this to the 


first. 
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pencil is scarcely made before he tries to 
write his name, and the joy and hope that 
shines in the man’s face at sight of his own 
name written by himself often brings tears 
to the eyes of the Aide. 

Everybody is talking Americanism thes: 


how to teach foreigners to speak, 
to read and to write th: 
English language is a 
leading problem. Here 
the typewriter is doing 
When a man 
word 
he soon 


days 


wonders. 
writes the same 
over and over, 
learns the printed form 
While to many of 
these men_ shorthand 
and typewriting will b: 
a means of livelihood 
yet it does not mean that 
all who are taking short 


hand will be stenog 





man who has been ac- 


customed to using his 
hands causes the great man to use the 
est mental depression. 
Oftentimes he will not 
try to write, saying that he cannot, but 
when the Aide insists that if he can in any 
way hold a pencil he can learn shorthand by 
using the muscles of his arm for motion, he 
will try not because he believes, but because 
of his desire to please “the lady” and not 
The first mark with the 


seem a “boor.”’ 


A table has been made that enables a 
machine 


still too ill to leave his bed 


raphers or secretaries, or 
that all who are taking 
typewriting will be 
typists when they leave 
the base hospital. Many 
of these men will shorthand and 
typewriting only incidentally in their future 
work, but these subjects have been one of 
the means of bringing the man’s mind back 
to home and business and awakening in his 
soul the desire to make as good a citizen 
as he has made a soldier. 


while 


he ts 


use 
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Master Your Will 
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The Activities of Raymond P. Kelley 


HE :fame of Raymond P. Kelley is 

familiar to thousands of our readers. 

He was for several years secretary of 
the Gregg Publishing Company; then, in 
1910 he became manager of the School De 
partment of the Remington Typewriter 
Company; in recent years he has been prin- 
cipal of the Expert School, 
Spokane, Washington, and an official short 
hand reporter in the Spokane courts. 


Spokane 


For some months he has been serving 
overseas as Y. M.C. A. Secretary in charge 
of the Correspondence Instruction Depart- 
ment of the Educational Division. While 
dcting in that capacity, 
he took over, in addition 
to his regular work, the 
activities of the Lecture 
Department, which in- 
cluded the selection and 
assignment of lecturers 


the 





for various camps 
and naval bases in the 
Kingdom. Mr. Henry 
M. Neely sent us a very 
interesting account of 
Mr. Kelley's manifold 
activities, in the course 


of which he said: 


Besides serving as a gen 
eral assistant to the head 
of the edu itor il ictivities 
of the Y. M. C. A. and 
administering the Lecture 
Department, Mr. Kelley Rayrmonp P. 


finds time to do some lec 
turing himself, visiting the 
various military and naval centers throughout 
the British Isles, and speaking on “Commerce 


ind Geog? iphy 


Then follows a graphic description of 
Mr. Kelley's lectures and the methods he 
employs to interest the “boys” in the va- 


rious studies. Mr. Neely continues: 


“I have never handled a more interesting 
job,” said Mr. Kelley, “than that of working 
with and for our boys in khaki and blue. They 
are clean-cut, sturdy, intelligent chaps and 


intensely interested in anything and everything 
educational and cultural. They listen with the 
utmost attention and by sensible, searching 
questions draw out of a speaker the best there 


is in him They are especially interested in 
travel and geography and will spend hours 


poring over} maps ind books of travel Their 
interest in other lands and other peoples has 





ind they are 
broader vision of the world 


been aroused is never before, 
going home with a 
as a whole. 

“Just as Columbus, in 1492, discovered a new 
world, so our boys in 1918 and 1919 have dis 
covered the old ind, incidentally, th 
old world has rediscovered the new world—a 


world of push and go, vigor and accomplish 


world, 


ment—its upstanding, modest, fighting repre 
sentatives. These men are intensely loyal to 
their own country and to their own state, and 


the first question is generally, ‘What part of 
the States are you from?’ They are going 
home with a deeper affection for their country 
and a better appreciation of its advantages 
because of their stay abroad. They are serv 


ing as very effective missionaries to the old 
country in a shorthand way. I have come 
cross several of my 
former students, and we 


greatly enjoyed renewing 
our acquaintance.” 

While Mr. Kelley was 
in England he visited the 
headquarters of the two 
greatest chains of busi 
ness schools in the King 
dom—Clark’s College, 
London, (the head of a 
chain of about twenty 
five schools in London 
and vicinity), and the 
DeBear School, London, 
(the headquarters of a 
chain of forty-two 
schools located in va 
cities throughout 
England, Ireland and 
Scotland). At both these 
institutions he addressed 
the students, and was afterwards asked to 
give blackboard demonstrations of rapid 
shorthand writing. A teacher in the Clark 
College has written us an enthusiastic de 
scription of the profound impression mad¢ 
by Mr. Kelley’s skill as a writer and th 
stimulus the demonstration was to the stu 
dents. The famous reporter and teacher, 
Mr. Bernard DeBear, who was for twenty 
five years principal of Pitman’s Metro 
politan School, London, and who is now th« 
head of the largest chain of business schools 
in the world, wrote: 





rious 


KeLiey 


under my) 


Two demonstrations have come 
notice recently, and in each instance it has 
been not only a surprise, but a positive rev 
elation 
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the twenty-fifth of February Mr. Ray- 

P. Kelley gave an address at the Lon- 

branch of the DeBear Schools, dealing 

shorthand and ending with a series of 
ed performances on the blackboard at rates 
ging from 100 to 200 words a minute. The 
and unknown to the writer; 

reader was one of the school staff, with 

se dictation Mr. Kelley was wholly unac- 
iainted; yet he took the whole series of 
eadings with apparent ease and was no more 
erturbed or disturbed by the 200 rate than 

y the 100. He read back the matter with 
hardly any variation and with a facility and 
certainty which to me was most instructive 
nd suggestive. 

[I have had a lifetime of experience with 
shorthand, and have seen it written under all 
conceivable circumstances and conditions. I 
m bound to say I have never seen a speed per- 
formance of any kind equal that of Mr. Kelley 
n the writing of 200 words a minute on a 
lackboard, with new straight matter from a 

range reader; and right up to the time of 
this demonstration I should have scouted even 
he possibility of such a performance. 

With the signing of the armistice, the 
work of the Y. M. C. A. in England was 
rapidly curtailed, and most of the staff was 
transferred to France. There the resource- 
ful, versatile and dynamic Raymond P. 
Kelley soon found congenial work to do. 
Let us quote from his last letter: 

Well, here I am again back at my old job of 
running a business college, or rather, running 
. whole string of them, and constantly organiz- 
ng new To begin at the beginning, I 
left London on March fourth and arrived in 
Paris the following day. After spending a 
few days getting my bearings, I took a little 
trip down to Beaune for the purpose of 
picking out the particular job I wanted, and, 
s I had four different propositions to choose 
from, it took a little time. Munford wanted me 
to help him in the shorthand work, the Lecture 
Department wanted me to go out as an educa 
onal lecturer, this department I am now in 

nted me, and the head of the Correspondence 
School insisted that I had been promised to him 
lhe upshot of the matter was that I accepted 


tter was strange 


ones. 
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appointment as Field Representative of the 
College of Business of the A. E. F. University 
at Beaune, a enrolling 6,000 students 
with an and constantly 
growing student body, expecting 10,000 before 
the term is over Another term will then be 
started, and so on to the end of the oc« upation 
My chief is W. H. Lough of New York, head 
of the Business Training Corporation, a splen 
did organizer and fine man. He is the chief 
under whom Munford and W. O. Davis and 
Leon Stavseth are working 


The names of the three teachers men 
tioned by Mr. Kelley are known to many 
of our readers. Mr. Munford, who is di 
rector of the shorthand work of the Army 
Schools, was formerly principal of the Ad- 
vanced Department of Gregg School; Mr. 
W. O. Davis was formerly in the School 
Department of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, in which capacity he gave lec- 
tures and demonstrations before hundreds 
of schools; and Mr. Leon Stavseth was 
formerly a teacher of shorthand in the St. 
Louis public schools. 

We wish that it were possible to give 
some more quotations from Mr. Kelley's 
letter, giving his experiences in organizing 


school 


increasing ¢ pac ify 


classes in shorthand and other business 


subjects at the various camps. The story 
is intensely interesting—especially to those 
who have relatives or friends overseas. It 
is written in a sympathetic spirit and is 
interspersed with humorous incidents. 

As we go to press a wireless brings the 
news that Mr. Kelley is on his way back to 
this country and that he will arrive in New 
York City in the latter part of June. He 
has had a wonderfully varied and interest- 
Perhaps 
we can persuade him to write something 
about it for his friends who are 
Gregg Writer readers. 


ing experience on the other side. 


many 


ooo 








> 


men, 





HE. aristocracy of the future will not be the aristocracy of birth or wealth, 
but of men who serve, who do things for their country and their fellow 

The great prize to be won by men of ambition to-day is not money 
but recognition as members of the aristocracy of service; this aristocracy that 
is open to every man instead of the old dead and gone aristocracy that was 
open to those of particular birth or great wealth.— Charles M. Schwab 
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High Speed in Shorthand—IV 


lhe first plates in this series appeared in the June Greao Writer) 
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The Value of Shorthand 


(Reprinted from the 


NE of the advantages which the 
President of the United States is 
have at the confer 
has been overlooked. He can write 
Shorthand. It is doubtful whether many 
of the commissioners have this ac- 
complishment. ability to 
an accurate record of 
said and done at the 
President will find it possible to 


yoing pe ace 


ence 


other 
Because of his 
keep for his own use 
all that shall be 
table, the 


peace 


make himself master of the situation at 
every turn, Official stenographers will be 
present; but official stenographers are ex- 


pected to set down only 
They 


shades of expression, they will furnish no 


spoken words. 


will make no comments concerning 
remarks or utterances 
in the official 
President 
in the use of 


covering side 
which are not to be 
report. In 
will be able 
shorthand to good 


notes 
included 
hundred ways the 
to turn his skill 
account 
Proficiency in the use of shorthand is 
advantageous almost any profession or 
any kind of 
subject, one of the 
H. R. Z., says: 
“Of all the 
the ability 
surest and easiest to acquire. 


business. ‘Touching upon this 


readers of the News, 
stepping stones to success, 
about the 
To the person 
or take up 
specialized training of any kind, shorthand 


to write shorthand is 


who expects to enter college 
is especially valuable. It affords him an 
opportunity to make a good living under 
practical conditions, whether he works part 
or all of the time during his preparatory 
course, and, of equal or even greater im 
portance, enables him to take 
lege that he who can write longhand only is 
forced to miss. 
“In fact, there 
man might wish to excel where the 


notes at col 


is no calling in which 

ability 
to write shorthand would not stand him in 
good stead An 


chine shop, for instance; 


apprentice boy in a ma 
would find it of 
in making notes of the instruc 
individual or 
| . ry 
reguiar meeting. The 


great value 
tion he received either as an 
as a member of a 
salesman of high-class specialties could use 
it to the for taking down 
the objec With these 


objections written out and studied over in 


same advantage 


tions of his customers. 


Dayton 


Ohio, Daily Ne 


the seclusion of his home or office, there 


would be many times when he could d 
velop an argument that would convince the 


merchant that he was losing money by not 
buying, and the sale 

“Student 
to the value of 
not the 


would be made 


s and writers, especially, 


Those 


frankly and 


te stily 
shorthand. who have 


ability continuously 


lament the fact Thoughts are the most 
valuable and at the same time the most 
elusive things we have, and of all the ‘traps 
that man has designed for their capture, 


shorthand can come the nearest to catching 


form Longhand is 
to overtake 


and freshness. 


them in their virgin 


far too slow them in all their 
originality 
‘If you have 


body in the 


in ambition to become som¢e 


world. study shorthand and set 


how quickly its mastery will place you 
among men and women who have real 


worth while aims in life With the ability 
to write shorthand accurately, you will 
never fall into the depths of discourag 


ment no matter how 
short of 
sional man aspire 
will always be able to hold 


position among people who are 


fall 
becoming the business or profe Ss 
to be. You 


well-paying 


many times you 


you may 
doing things 
and who never say die. 

“The art of shorthand dates back to an 


cient Greece, and with all the inventions, 
fashions and systems that have perished 
since that time, it is more widely used and 
of greater value to the world to-day than 
ever before. If you are already a stenog- 


rapher, take your work seriously. You hold 
key to success in your hand the equal 


which 70 Magician ever held * 
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The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive 
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Care versus 


HE successful shorthand reporter 

| must be a skillful shorthand writer. 
Skill comes as the result of training 

ind discipline. There has been consider- 
ible written on the training necessary, and 
article something about dis- 


this will say 


cipline. One can train himself to do many 
things perfectly, but if he dodges the un- 
pleasant things, then he lacks discipline. 
If he 


] 
stacles, he 


has the courage to overcome the ob- 
will make a complete success. 
The effort required to do the unpleasant 
thing makes for a discipline which will be 
helpful all through one’s life. 

Efficient shorthand founded 
upon business principles. It seems that the 


writing is 


principles of business are even more im- 
portant in skillful shorthand writing than 
they are in business, because in business 
the personal equation often makes up for a 
In shorthand writing, 
personal 


business weakness. 
strictly speaking, there is no 
equation to help you. You have either got- 
ten what was said, or you have not. Of 
course, the personal equation has relation 
to the getting of an appointment or the 
securing of a contract, but if you do not 
happen to be an exceedingly skillful writer 
vou cannot count on mere personal equa- 
tion to put notes in your notebook that you 
weren't able to put there at the time the 
dictation was given. So shorthand writing 
in itself is almost entirely a matter of skill. 
Skill means a careful regard for every ele 
ment entering into the rapid writing of 
shorthand. Any indifference or inattention 
to a writing principle will sooner or later 
mean disaster 

I am reminded just here of an incident 


that occurred several years ago. I was 


Carelessness 


going down in the elevator one evening on 
my way home. A few floors below my 
office I noticed two girls approaching the 
elevator. Just then I heard a telephone 
ring. One of the girls recognized the tele- 
phone as the one in her office. It was 
about the closing hour. She said: “Oh, let 
it ring. I am not going back now.” This 
was a violation of a business principle. It 
may have been the “wrong number,” or it 
may have been an important message. It 
didn’t matter to the girl whether it was 
important or not because she had decided 
she was not going back. Because the clos- 
ing hour had been reached by the hands of 
the clock her business effort for the day had 
ceased. 

Shorthand is written in just this hap- 
hazard, careless manner by many, stenog- 
raphers. Because something that is called 
to their attention is “such a little thing” 
they do not care to give it more than a 
little attention if they give it any at all. 
They just let it go. The little thing may 
occur fifty times on every page of notes or 
it may occur less frequently. The number 
of times they repeat a writing mistake is 
of little concern to too many stenographers. 
Their habit of doing a thing the wrong way 
is so fixed that they are satisfied to con- 
tinue in their careless way of writing to 
their own permanent injury. 

The way to acquire skill is to be con- 
acquiring it. If a dentist 
were careless, you would soon let him know 
about it. If a diamond cutter were care 
less, we would not have any fine cut dia- 
monds. If artists were careless in painting 
their pictures, art would not be so highly 
developed as it is to-day. If there is care 
lessness in any of these professions, the re- 


cerned about 
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sults are unsatisfactory and the work lacks 
the refinement that means skill. It is the 
effort you make after you are really quite 
capable that distinguishes you from others. 
The majority of people do not care to 
make that extra effort and so it is easy to 
rise above the average in any line of work 
if you only have the patience, the concern 
and the will power to do what you know 
really should be done. 

Carelessness in shorthand writing is 
vicious. It is like sand in lubricating oil, 
cutting the finest and hardest bearings, like 
black ink on a white tablecloth, like a cinder 
in your eye, like weak links in a chain. It 
destroys. It doesn’t permit the normal 
things to happen. It means failure, and 
how surprising it is, in business or in short- 
hand writing, that young men and young 
women are careless in the things that count. 

Care is far-reaching. You remedy the 
immediate defect. You see what good re- 
sults come from the exercise of care to 
avoid mistakes in your shorthand notes. 
You commence to look for the opportunity 
to increase your skill. The exercise be- 
comes a hobby with you. You begin to like 
to look for opportunities to write your 
strokes more skillfully than you did, to 
make your curves more graceful, your char- 
acters more beautiful, and finally the mo- 
mentum of constantly being careful to do 
the right thing just carries you right 
through difficult situations which would 
have meant failure to you only a short time 
back. Presently, instead of feeling that 
you make so many mistakes, your attitude 
will change completely. You will be feel- 
ing so pleased about the right things you 
have done in shorthand writing and so 
happy about the success you are making in 
the application of correct writing princi- 
ples that your whole mind will be taken 
up with the pleasant thought that you are 
on the forward swing in your skill. You 
will not forsake pleasure that comes from 
doing things well and so you continue until 
you have achieved a success that makes the 
world proud that you have lived. 

This matter of carelessness extends also 
to the production of a record. There are 
many formal parts of a record which must 
be stated in rather exact language. It is 
certainly careless to neglect the proper 
wording of these formal parts, and suicidal] 
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to omit such parts altogether, and yet 
stenographers I know who have been prac 
ticing reporting for years pay little atten 
tion to the formal parts of a record. In re 
porting general proceedings there are cer 
tain conventiohs to be followed. A failure 
to follow them is very noticeable to the man 
who pays the bill because he can get care 
ful stenographers produce records 
with care and refinement. A record proper 
ly produced is a source of pride to any 
shorthand reporter. The more records we 
have of this kind the higher the standing 
of our profession among those who employ 
us, and the greater will be their respect for 


who 


our profession. 

Shorthand and typewriting as a class of 
work requires careful attention, more than 
many other lines of work. Every mistake 
is apparent and conspicuous right at the 
time, while in many lines of work mistakes 
are scarcely noticeable, and if they are no- 
ticed it is often long after the work has 
been completed. Just a little more care, 
therefore, will bring its reward. 


Shorthand Plates 


SERIES of shorthand plates of 
A pleadings is being started with this 
issue. Many of the phrases a court 
reporter has to write are found in these 
pleadings. This is particularly true in legal 
arguments. It is often the case, too, that 
wills, contracts and portions of pleadings 
are read and the reporter should be able to 
write the fixed expressions used in these 
documents with great readiness. There are 
many readers of this department who are 
not court reporters at the present time, but 
who are stenographers for law firms. It is 
hoped in this series of plates that many 
phrases of interest to them, as well as to 
reporters, will be presented. If any of the 
readers have devised specialized phrases 
for the common expressions in pleadings, 
the editor of this department will be 
pleased to receive them. This department 
can be made of great value by discussing 
questions of particular concern to its 
readers. 
What phrases have you that have proved 
particularly helpful in the writing of 
pleadings ? 
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Key to Reporting Plate 
STATE or [its legal repre tive Anni brown, he 
County or ¢ ' ws daughter; Frank Brown, her son; Charles 
, ‘ ( ( Cor ( Brown, het Walt brown, her son: 
ya ee ee William P. Brown, her son; and Grace Brow: 
Henry Brown Duffie, her daughter, the defendants herei: 
\ ifter named, all of whom ire beneliciarle 
under said will, all shown by said will a 
Annie Brown, Frank copy of which is hereto attached 
Brown, Wavrer Brown, Bi To Your orator further represents that the said 


Cuaries C. Brown 


WituaMm P 


GRACE 


Terminate Trust 
Brown, 
Brown Durru 
ind Annie Brown, Trustee) 
lo the Honorable Judges of the Circuit Court 
of Cook County, Illinois, In Chancery 
Sitting: 

Your orator, Henry Brown, of the City of 
Chicago, County of Cook, State of Illinois, 
respectfully represents unto this honorable 
court that one Margaret H. Brown, mother of 
your orator, late of the City of Chicago, Coun- 
ty of Cook, State of Illinois, but now deceased, 
on, to-wit, the 25th day of February, A. D. 
1915, executed a certain instrument in writing 
purporting to be her last will and testament, 
which was duly admitted to probate in the 
Probate Court of Cook County, Illinois, and, 
ifterwards, on, to-wit, March 13, 1915, departed 
this life leaving the following named persons 
besides your orator, her only heirs at law and 


oe 


Margaret H. Brown, in 
in writing, created a cert 
undivided one-half of the 
property, to-wit: 


ind by said instrument 
trust in 
following described 


iin estate in 


Lot twenty (20) in Western Addition to 
Lake Forest in the City of Lake Forest, 
Lake County, Illinois, according to the plat 


Key to this Month’s Shorthand Plate 


Georges Clemenceau 
(For shorthand plate see page 488) 


To stout old Georges Clemenceau, he of the 
battered hat, of the baggy clothes, of the strag- 
gly mustache and of the countenance 
seamed as the trenched landscape of Picardy, 
fell the honor of delivering the peace treaty 
to the German delegates. In a few words, but 
with every syllable” freighted with vigor and 
frankness, he discharged the obligation. Open 


as 


diplomacy! Here is its most distinguished 
practitioner ! 
Felicitations to this rugged old hero, as 


homely” as Lincoln, and of the hickory fiber 


of Andrew Jackson! France has the glory 
of furnishing the great personal figures of 
the war Joffre, planning™ and directing the 


Battle of the Marne; Foch, the generalissimo, 
ind the 
plicated mass movement in military history; 
Clemenceau, the civilian,” animating France 
with his own spirit—here are three men to be 
celebrated as long as human fingers hold pens 
and brushes. 

Let no one™, begrudge France the honor for 
on her was laid the greatest burden. Geog- 
raphy and history have assigned to France, as 


timing carrying through most com- 


thereof; recorded January 27, 1859, in 
Book Twenty-nine 29) of deeds, page 
546, said premises being situated in the 
Northwest quarter N W. ¥,) of the 
Southeast quarter, (5 I ’.) of Section 
twenty-nine (29) Township forty-four 
(44) North, tange twelve (12) East of 
the Third Prine ip il Meridian 
Said trust estate was created in the words 
and figures as follows 
“T give, devise nad beque ith the remaining 
one-half interest in and to my said real estate 
heretofore described situated in the 
) Oo 
Clemenceau has remarked, the duty™ of op- 
posing for two thousand years a_ barbarism 
beyond the Rhine hitherto intractable to edu 


Betwee n 


00 


the 


where 


cation. Alps, the river and the 

occurred a fusion of 
the empiricism of the North and the idealism 
of the South, and its population has been en 


sea is a’ basin 


gaged in a™ never-ceasing duel, has felt the 
first blows of organizations of violence. And 
in the last and greatest crisis, Georges Clem 
enceau becomes the prophet of™ this people, 


inspiring them to sacrifice their bodies to keep 


their souls safe, and serving them as moral 
leader, also se rving the world 

Georges Clemence vu [* Realist ind ideal 
ist, the two great elements mingle and become 
one in you Clear of intellect and fiery of 
heart, you saw and felt major™ truths—wer« 
never fooled by minor ones. Your feelings 


»oured out like lava streams, but were guided. 
In her dark hour France called you to™ your 
great task. You believed and, a man of faith, 
made others believe. Into him entered con- 
tempt for those who have sought not to for- 
give™ the sinner but to condone the sin. (357) 
The New York Tribune 
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Making Excuses—II 
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W. J. Derby 














HE American romance is in the large office-buildings and the marts of trade; 
it is the romance of great achievements in commerce, in industrial leader- 
ship. And it is a wonderful romance! The child of the world’s nations is 


leading them!—Arnold Bennett 














